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A TREAT FOR 2 COPPERS ancy 


} and “ Park Drives” really are a treat. You'll say so, 
long before you're through with your first packet. 
Considering their splendid flavour, their fine sun-dried 
Virginia, their first-rate manufacture, their wonderful 
coolness and their guaranteed purity, it’s not surprising 
that smokers are: buying “Park Drives” in millions, 


a eR AE de 


10 Glhe AR EE TIES =D. 


Why don’t you “spring” a modest tuppence and see how “ Park Drives” 
appeal to you? “Park Drives” may mean a big saving in your smoke bill. 
- Made by Gallaher Ltd., the Independent.Firm, Belfast and London. 7 


WHAT IS 


—— 


; “ VASELINE” ts the registered name and Trade Mark of a valuable 
ond now world -famed emollient preparation manufactured by the 


V 
| Chescbrough Mfg. Co. 
2 Most people know that **WVASELINE” is ideal for the skin, but not so 


Ask your Chemist 
yora FREE COPY or 


Wright's Coal Tar Soap — 
VIEW COMPETITION BOOK 


(2nd Series, 1911.) 


This has been published in consequenco of the popularity of the 
first Competition last summer, It contains 86 Views, for the 
correct location of which £40 in prizes is offered as follows: 


FIRST £ 2 5 SECOND F1 . THIRD £ 5 
PRIZE PRIZE PRIZE 
If you have any difficulty in obtaining, or for additional copies, write, 


enclosing penny stamp for postage, to—‘* VIEWS” Proprietors, 
wright’ s Coal Tar Soap, 44-60 Southwark Street, S,E. 


many know that it blends perfectly with other standard remedies, such 
as Menthol, Capsicum, Borax, Camphor, &c., enabling their special 
\-rtues to act safely, quickly, and effectively on any affected part, inter- 
ral orexternal, Jt ¢s worth the while of any careful reader to note the 
's of these valuable preparations. ‘ 


J VASELINE” itself is tasteless and odour- ARNICATED “VASELINE” is the 
ga pat cannot get rancid. When aold in 4d, and friefid of oyclisiaand pedestrians; for Sprains and 
‘ves tt is sterilised in manufncture, Bruises. In collapsible tubes, is 


, CAPSICUM “VASELINE™ is the best SALICYLIO “VASELINE” relieves 
inedy for internal pains (such as Co'ds in Gdema, Rhenmatism, etc. In tins, 1s, 


ie Chests Soca 
clupbenseaee eee ise) Xe POMADE “VASELINE” 1s delicately 


perfumed for Toilet and Hair, In various forms, 


“ VASELINE” JUJUBES are an a 
gree. 
nla, Bote Png nee atarnally tee WHITE “VASELINE” is “Vaseline” 
‘ ag in its most perfect state, delightfully perfumed for 


Sivenoesone “VASELINE” is a the Toilet. In metal-ca spree bovtles, 1a. cle 
an a oO 


ee 
‘‘TROUBLE-PROOF” TYRES, 
FOR HOLIDAY CYCLING. 


1911 pattern 


) «ficient remedy for Rheumatism, G Cy t rod buttles, 1s. 6 
' Swellings. ine collapsible tubes’ is. ‘ieee tou. 4 


cAnBOLATED, © YARELINE® ig the.| “VAGMEINE” COLD QREAM I 

Garb @ fol wo in Preservative. In tubes, 

“ rs’ I:ch, ete, In collapsible tubes, 1s. boxes, from ¢ 6a. Excellent alter shaving. 
PORATED “VASELINE” te valuab'e “ VASELINB” CAMPHOR ICE cllays all 
sea and fs a universal antiseptic ointment. Irritation of the Skin. In 1d, tins and 64. 

collapsible tubes, 18, and tubes. 


-ASELINE” OXID: “ VASELINBE” HAIR TONIC assists Hair 
or IN TMENT is the great Be ic tt Boer on Growth by removingall obstacies and promotingan 


:tons. Ine Napsible tubes. 1s, Sarqslie’ beauty and vitality. In bottles, 1s., . . 
MENTHOLATED “ VASELIN pisses 
B” is! 
| a Headaches Be Sore Throat, Nasal Caturih, “VASELINE” TOILET SOAPS are 
lites “) crever Menthol is recommended). In enperfatted with ‘ Vaseline,” and leave 
k +t, sible tuves, 1s, | a clean, fresh od aoararter using. 3d. tableta, - 


end 29, Od. for Full Trial 

“ 
fF: va: SELINE”’ Equipment (Pure, 
apsicum,Camphor Ice, Cold Cream, 
and Perfumed Scap); or useful 
Descriptive Booklet post free. 
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The word ‘* VASELIN. 
ts our 
Registered Trade Mark. 


British Dunlop quality of rubber. Best 
tread design yet put on the market. 


. 


Two roadster patterns: Standard and “Special.” 


| : | BY SPECIAL APPOINTMEN ‘APPOINTMENT, Si: oy 
_S. Fry & Sons Ltd. 
Manufactarers o of Chocolate and Cocoa to 


H.M. the King. H.LM. the Empress Riutnice H.M. Queen Margherita of Italy. 
H.M. the Queen. - H.M. the King of Spain. H.M. the King of the Hellenes. 
H.M. Queen Alexandra. H.M. the Queen of Spain. H.M.. the Queen of the Hellenes. 
ALSO TO 
H.M. the late King Edward. H.M. the late Queen Victoria. H.1LM, the late Emperor Napoléon. 
7 Manufacturers in the Reigns of © 
e : '_ HLM. KING ‘GEORGE I. H.M. KING WILLIAM IV. : 
° Ea - HM. KING GEORGE IIL H.M. QUEEN VICTORIA. ; Se 
H.M. KING GEORGE Iv. - H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
H.M. KING GEORGE V. . 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS | REAL vevonsuine cream 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof, MENTE SX, 

Every Advertisement must be prepaid. a communieations should be addressed to absolutely pure; no preservatives used, 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly,’ 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C- ' the most 

Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week's issue. * liver ail; “Tivajoable.for enildean = 


FREE HERBAL MBDICAL GUIDE ZOU CAW HARM y.an tour.—Po! particulars | invalids, 4 Ib. wis, 6d.; 11b, 28, 6d; 
Mustea ning valuable remedies all of Alde: don, 
afiments,. Write to-day. De reetalisk” ‘We employment, a ply K., 89 Aldersgate Bt., Lon 21b., 48. 6d., free. Supplied constantly 
Charin Boad, Lon un ses Ca 4 
_— Joeoery Cycles, He rid Gects, ea Tnstre. bo: fiee Counties dagen, Peobecks: 
ilery, ec! jouse . ns! . 
pBQOM, FO WEAK ms =, Nervous and wane, vergtning. — Cred sccete Co. Exshange | Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, Lichfield, 
Allled Troubles, ‘Treatise, wi 7 pertiaciors, te etc., by 
poop hey Sogo be LOO. tram, Cane, Fortes ees 
rent ecal me _ 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C. paBtporoe: Success, Matrimony zoe Mrs. CONYERS, 
future added. Send “date, l- P. Prot. ould, 
TYPEWRITING. — Novelists. story-writera, Glare House Whitcbureh Road, Cardiff. BRIDESTOWE, 8.0., DEVONSHIRE, 


clergymen and others who reawire thet manuscripts Pee = ver ate aren Se ee a 
typewritten, should send fier Cer i Lander, 

Mortis, 14 Bridge Rol ‘am m ith, London, 
obs Special reduction 


ROOks. ror ake Beari 50"/, buying factory direct. 
seen W Write for list, particulars.— British 
Boot Co., 308, portland & }, Bristol. 


‘ Hi — 
BTR orm: | How Lost; er 


“mm ve remar young and 
middile- cea oe on tow to Preserve Strength, _ BLUSHING CURED.-—Doctor’s famous - 
Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A recipe 1/. order. Testimonisls,—H, Stevens (Box 2), 
| rie treati on Nervous Exhsustion, Loss of n Back Picradilly, Manchester. 

trength, Povert of Nerve Force and Debility in 
Men Sent sealed, on receipt of « ny stamps by | 
Charles Gordon, 8 Bispenaary, re BLUSHING.— Medical gentleman impressed 
ford, Yorks. yah woepettal offers copy of Specialist’s e 

’ Faseotiotion tor “P.O, Failure 1: ble. — 

OLD A} ARTIFIOZAL TEBTR BOUGET; 2. Le ioe Voas, 71 Weymouth Street, Por Place, g 
eall or ; fall value per refurn, or offer Ww. 
Sate, ie "and 


@ Oxford Street, ‘London (Eateb. 100 years). 


" BABY CARS direct ee ie ee particu wet foramen A H OM EST EAD 


o- en approval; 
strom ti: month in the (oe cer Sahoo! (Dept. 6), 15, Oxford 


is Wor value. 
nd to-day for | new catalogue, post free. Street, London, ; ; Y 
—Dircbi Patlic @uppiy Go. (Dept. é3), Coventry. See - ‘ N A WwW A 8 


EXTEAORDIN NABY =! Euve: LATIONS.— 


wee ocnLE. .— Every aes oumering from coeeee ie ! ne © pee ; os.” * What's in 
lcogele and and Glove ours and more about oe . 
nervous weakness should sen for i rated self than you ever dreamed. y, etc. For full -particulars see this week’s 
Geacribing its successful treatment and cure by the Post old sere, stcetarned) i P.O. ee . 
et eee eee. | Ee em SMALLHOLDER 
ree, two mm; — Be r 
60 & 60 Chancery Lane, Loni London, WC. - $$$ — @ 
SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICKES.—A few 
How TO BUILD A OYCLE worth £5 5s. conjuring tricks are always useful in the after Price td. At all Newsagents. 
for £2 1: We suppl: 1 parts at lesale dinner in’ ral. a eee end Secaber Of ctlere 
ces. ies Wheels, Tyres, 1 ubes, Bells, Pumps, ve tricks which need little or no apparatus with 
mps, and everything for ® Cycle at rock batecan very. little trouble After-Dinner 
rice, Send for 112 page wholesale catalogue, post Bleights and Pocket Trickz,’’ by C. Neil, Send 
Free, and a make money, Smarts Ltd.,Cyele Factory, om Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street 


HOvIS ea BREAD 


The Lancet a “Its food value is doa that of bread made from metianss Wheat flour.” 


——-—~—-3 | 
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Transgression at 
Book Rates. 


No. 1091. 


QUITE SMART. 


girl who sat opposite them in the railway-carriae. 
Thinking she was too young to spell lcng words 
one of them said aloud to her companion, 

“She is not very p-r-e-t-t-y.” 

The little girl at once looked up, and, fixing the 
discomfited lady with an icy stare, sa d: 

+ “Yes, Not very p-r-e-t-t-y5 but rather 

g-m-a-r-t |” 


Poor Jims the postman has got the sack.” 
“ What on earth for 2” 
“To carry his letters in, of course. He, he!” 
Ricu Renative: “I believe you only visit me 
when you want money.” 
Poorly: “ Well, I couldn’t come much oftener, 
could 1?” 


“Typ human windpipe is like a P.1. serial,” 
ol<erved Chortles, the office-boy. 

“Why ?? growled the Cantankerous Crank. 

“Because it is continued in our ‘necks,’ " 
murmured Chortles, and flew for his life. 

SALT, PLEASE. 

“Tnave been in some very hot countries indeed,” 
said the man who can tell ‘em, “very hot 
countries.” 

“ How hot ?”” asked somebody. 

“Well, amazingly hot. I remember once, in 


India, I think it was, we started a football club, | 


but we had to give it up.” 

* Too hot to play 2?’ 

“Too hot to play! Let me tell you the heat 
was so great that the air in the football expanded 
and it used to sail right away in the air, Wo 
lost lialf-a-doz2n balls like that.”* 

“Creat Scott !” 

“Ye: It's a fact. And. of course, we only 
played football in the winter /” 


‘ How do you like cultivating a moustache ?” 
. Well, 1 didn’t like it at first, but it’s the kind 
of thing that grows on one, you know.” 


_Switiers: “ He that courts and runs away msy 
live to court another day.” 

Hadsome : “* But he who courts and does not wed 
may find himself in court instead.” 


“ 


mI He's buying his motor-car on the instalment 
an. . 

“I3 he? It's my opinion that if he doesn't 
drive it more carefully they'll be 


taking him to the hospital on the same 
plan.” 


WHY HE PLEADED. 

The boy was a bad one, The father 
was an angry one. The stick was @ 
thick one. The boy was evidently io 
for an unpleasant time. 

Suddenly his younger brother cane | 
Upos the scene. 
wars ya, father,”’ he cried, “ don’t strike 
Wilton, Please, please don't!” 

Eh?” gasped his father. 

“Oh, please forgive him, just this — 
Once! Please don’t hit him!” of 

The father hésitated, and then laid actaal 
down his stick. 

Very well, Geoffrey,” he said, “1 
will forgive William this time. But tell 
he why do you plead so for your 
vrother ? It is noble of you, my boy, 
noble ! Why do you do it?” . 

+ “Yes, father,” murmured Geoffrey, 
as he edged towards the door. ‘It’s 
because Whenever you give William a 


licking he takes i ; 
akes it out of me after- 
Wards 1”? f my si 


MUST f 


TOR ELEVATE. TO AMUSE. GW 


Two fashionable ladies were gazing at a young | 


itd stamp: are sent they 

OF DE. ATFXED 

to this form. but rust 
be sist LOUSE. 


INTEREST@. . 


Gia 


KLY. 
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READ THIS FIRST. 
In every copy of this issue will be found 


for it now, and when you hava it in your 
hand remember that on your subsequent 
action depends the happiness of at least one 


small ch: 

Imagine, if you can, that while you are 
reading these words a little ill-ciad and 
half-nourished kiddie is standing watching 
you with childish anxiety to see whether you 

are going to collect ninepence. and so give it 
a day's happiness in the country, or w: ether 
ibe are going to crush the Fs up in your 
nd, and so bring tears of bitter bore ig 
ment to the child as it steals away its 
sordid surroundings for another year. 

If youare warm-hearted enougs toimagine 
this picture, we don’t doubt which of the two 
courses abe will take. 

Head tho list with whatever subscription 
you can afford—ninepence, & shilling, a 

sund, or eight pounds—and, after obtaining 

‘rom all your friends just whatever they can 
give you, send the mouey along to us in 
accordance with the information you will 
find on the leaflet. 

Whatever you do, please don't waste it.) 
Think of that child's oe searching, anxious > 
eyes watching you ! 


“ Farner, I’m rather puzzled.” 

“ What is it, my son?’ 

“ Why don't they bury the Dead Sca ? ee 
“Wrat’s the fare, cabman ?”™ 

* Half-a-crown, sir.” 


as I 1ook.” 
“No, sir. I wish you were, sir.” 


SHE GOT IT HOT—AFTERWARDS. 
Jenkins got up a lottery for his horse and cart, 


a leaflet about the Fresh Air Pund. Look } | 
case. If it is your first offence, I am very sorry.” 


Entered at 
Srationess’ Hat. 


One Penny. 


AN INSULT. 
Scrrracist: ‘ What do you mean by saying in 


your paper that I had been arrested once before ?”* 


Ediior : “ Why, madam, I thought that was the 


Suffrazist : ** First offence ! Let m2 tell you, sir, 


that J] have been arrested five times, have broken 
two policemen’s noses, and have served thirty days 


in gaol. 


You men are so envious that you won’ 


give a poor woman a chance to get to the front !”* 


“ THE coachman has eloped with your daughter.” 
“1¢ doesn’t matter. I was going to sack him, 


anyway.” 


“ Caw she keep a secret 2” 
“No, but she can keep a cook, and that’s some- 


thing to brag about.” 


“Pats! Here's a shilling. In not such a fool) qyoute Carlo, bit I preferred Paris. 


“You seem cross, Pillsey.” 

“So Lam. A fellow called me a born idiot 
to-day.” 

“That's nothing to worry about, I think it was 
very considerate of him to biamo it on your 
ancestors.”* 


—_o——— 
HE COMPROMISED. 

“So you ae going to get married ?”" said the 
young man’s future tather-in-law. ‘* Well, I hope 
you'll be happy, my boy. You must do what I 
did with her mother. Never give ia, always 
compromise.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“Yes, For instance, on our honeymoon I had 
aix weeks’ holiday. My wife wanted to go to 
We argued 
and argued, and at last 1 compromised.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes, We spent five and a_ half weeks in 
Mont> Carlo, and from Friday night to Sunday 
afternoon in Paris, Never give in my boy, alwave 


and about forty as who trusted Jenkins bought | compromise.” 
n 


pound tickets. 
| with a pal that the latter should win the prize. 

‘he tickets for the raffle were made of metal, 
and these were shaken up in a bag, to be drawn out 
by Miss Jenkins, aged seven. 

When the ticket-holders were assembled Miss 
Jenkins plunged her fingers in the bag and rattled 
the pieces of metal. She groped about for some 
time without drawing anything. Then she cried : 
“TT can’t find the hot one, father !"* 

* * 


| An advertisement in a local paper now reads: 
‘* Horse and trap for sale-—Apply, JENKINS.” 


THIS TELE-QUID WON ‘£50. 


Mother-in-Taw, 
Nag Terrace, 


—— 


aD | (ryan 


— : 
See the Compeiiiion on Page 2.5, 


the meantime Jenkins arranged | 


- Spitgboroughe ‘ ] 
oro ladders | 
Heng |_ uw 


lenen to laser 


i No chaorve is made for name acd oddrecs fhotow. 
As n= ee ne 


Nome aA waists 
Un. 2ewrenatle, Galo, 
a eee ee 


4 Half-guinea, Watches, Scissors, Pipes, Cigarette-lighters, and Coron ation Sroons offered in this week's fool!ines. 


—r—— 

“To cert you it’s heavenly to lie in hed of @ 
morning and ring the bell for your man-scrvant,” 

“ Have you a man-servant ?” 

“No, but I’ve got a beautiful bell.”* 


“ Wry are you so angry with Walter ? “ 

“He proposed to me last night,” 

“ What of that ?”* 

“Nothing. Only I accepted him the night 
before.” 

Miss Orv: “I would never marry anyone but 
a her.” 

Misa Curt: “ You could casily make 
a man a hero.” 

Miss Old: “ How 2?” 

Miss Curt: “ By getting 
marry you,” 


him to 


TOO RARE TO BE TRUE. 

“What is there particularly curious 
about this cld watch you have labelled 
‘yory rare’? ?” inquired the man in b> 
fecvellor’s shop. 

“That wateh’ said the jeweller, 
blend to Alexander the Great, and 
4s was teken from him whea ie died on the 
isto of St. Helena.” 

* Creat Scott!” 

* Curious, ch 2?” 

“Curious! Why, man, there wer? no 
watches in the days of Alexander the 
Great.” 

“Y know. That's what makes it so 
rave.” : 

“ Besides, Alexander the Groat didn’t 
dic on St. Helena.” 

“He didat? Then that makes it 
raree than ever. Give it res, £ mast 
lock it in my fire-proof suet” 


A. 


ie ere: 
* 


— 
“~~ 
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ett Yand Bright! 


WHICH ? 
Tue Coronation Exhibition at Shepherd's Bush, 
having now been launched on another successful 


season, Mr. Imre Kiralfy, tho fairy godfather who 
has created it, has a little time to spare for story 
telling. 
One of his stories is about a little boy who saw @ 
nun walking in the street. - 
“ Whois that lady all dressed in black, mamma ? 
be asked. . 

“That's a Sister of Charity,” his mother told 
bim. 

There was a short pause for meditation. Then: 
“ Which is she, mamma: Faith or Hope ,e 


POOR OLD MOON! 

Mr. Kmatry says he has always looked upon 
children and lovers as being the best critics ot his 
entertainments, and he has sometimes overheard 
little scraps of conversation containing some really 
useful bit of criticism. 

The other evening he was passing through the 
Exhibition, and he overheard a young lady going 
into raptures over a little tableau showing Killarney 
by moonlight. 

“Isn't that a beautiful moon ?”’ she exclaimed 
to the man beside her. ‘ One would almost think 
it was real!” 

They passed’ on to a view of Belfast Harbour, 
also by moonlight. 

“That's not quite so good as the other one,” the 
lady thought. ‘The moon isn’t 80 nice.” 

A few minutes later they caught a view through 
an open door of another part of the Exhibition, 
with the real moon just appearing faintly in the 
half-light of the evening sky. 

“Oh,” exclaimed the lady, in tones of the 
deepest disgust, “‘ what a rotten moon ! me 

And Mr, Kiralfy went his way, happy that he had 
improved on Nature, 


LAYING THE GHOST. 

Hovse-aGgnTs say that as the result of the 
Coronation, many more Americans are taking 
country houses in Scotland than is usual. Historic 
castles with ghosts are, it appears, in great demand, 
and one agent has n sending over to America 
Cctailed accounts of the manners and customs of 
the different types of ghosts in the houses on his 
books, 

One is reminded of the story of the Bishop who 
declared he would sleep one night in a haunted 
chamber. In the morning his host was very anxious 
to know what had happened. 

“ Did a see the ghost ?”’ he asked. 

“TI did,” replied the Bishop, ‘‘ and I don’t think 
it wiil trouble you again.” 

‘What happened ?” 

“ Well, when he came in I said to him: ‘ Do you 
belong to this house?’ He nodded his head. 
‘ Are you a parishioner ?’ I asked next. Again he 
nodded his head. ‘ Then,’ said I, ‘I am building 
a new church, and I shall expect you to give me 
« subscription !’ 

“And, my dear sir,” the Bishop concluded 
triumphantly, “‘ he immediately vanished !” 


NOBODY PARTICULAR. 

Franz Lenk should be a very happy man. His 
Merry Widow music brought him world-fame, and 
cow The Count of Luxembourg has brought | im 
vhowers of praise from everybody, including King 
George and Queen Mary. 

There is an amusing story told of the production 
of one of his operas. The principal lady, a very 
well-known singer in London, had come down to 
the first rehearsal at the theatre. She tricd over 
one of her songs, and to her vast indignation a man 
{In the wings ventured to suggest an alteration. 

She informed him rather tartly that she would 
sing the song as she pleased—and she did so, 


“Who,”’ she demanded afterwards, “ was that 


man who interfered with the way I sang that 
song?” 

“Oh, nobod: 
merely wrote the music!” 

J¢ was, of course, Franz Lehar. 


WHAT ? 


Yvetté Gurisent, the famous French actress, 
who is hack in London, had considerable difficulty 
She has now mastered it, but 


In learning English. 
b~} : 


Most of you know tricks with coins. 


want of funds, it was decided to sell their treasure. 


particular,” was the reply, “he 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


sometimes she finds that one word may have many 

meanings. A gtory is told of her in this connec- 

tion ; a story that is good enough to be true, whether 

it is so or not. . 
A friend asked her if He didn’t find a certain 
tor very ‘‘ rough ”’ on the stage. 

we Yes, Ldo,” dame Guilbert admitted. “ Still, 

he says he shaves every day.” 


THANK GOODNESS! . 

AccorpIn@ to the latest es from Peking, 
the Chinese still hope that Sir Robert Hart will 

o back to them, and they are leaving vacant for 
as the post of Inspector-General of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs. —_- 

Sir Robert is certainly highly regarded by those 
in authority in China, but he is another instance 
of the saying that ‘‘a prophet is without honour 
ia his own country.” - 

Sir Robert is an Irishman, of course, and when 
he published his book, “ These from the Land of 
Sinim,” it was an Irish paper that made this 
comment on it: 

“We hear that the writer has also composed 
poems, which were lost in the Peking siege—thank 
.oodness |” . 


HARD LINES. 

Jupcr Sxacce had better be careful. In a 
recent case he described chauffeurs as “ glorified 
grooms,” and this has annoyed the Head 
Chauffeurs’ Club so mich that they have held a 
meeting and have a resolution to the 
general effect that they are much more angry 
than hurt. The expression, they say, undoubtedly 
casts a slur on them. 

In the meantime his Honour may care to hear 
the story of the reckless chauffeur who was dis- 
charged for furious driving. He obtained a 
situation as driver of an electric tram, and one day 
he was lamenting over his fallen fortunes. . 

“What are you grumbling about ?” snapped his 
wife. “You can run over people just as much 
as ever.” 

“Yes,” was the melancholy reply, “ but I used 
to be able to pick and choose ; you can’t do that 
when the thing has to keep on the rails!” 


CHEEK ! 

Mr. Prerront Morcan has just done a very 
generous thing in returning the Cross of St. Martin 
to France. Years ago the cross was stolen from 
the village church of Soudeilles. The thief left 
in its place such a cleverly forged copy that the 
villagers did not discover their loss until, being in 


Then, of course, it was discovered that the real cross 
was far from home and that after many wanderings 
it had been purchased by Mr. Morgan. The great 
banker has now handed it back to its rightful 
owners. 

Mr. Morgan has a passion for these artistic 
treasures, and, on the other hand, a passionate 
hatred of interviewers. 

One young reporter did not know this. There 
had been an important business meeting, and when 
the reporter waylaid the banker, the latter was 
in an even more irritable mood than usual. 

‘“‘ What decision was come to at the mecting ?” 
asked the reporter. 


Mr. Mofgan turned on him pong he * Don’t 
‘ou know I’m never interviewed ?”” he spluttered. 
“Well, this time you're going to be,”’ was the 


calm reply. 
Mr. Morgan held his breath {in amazement. 
Then he whispered softly, “‘ My boy, if somebody 


aman kill you, you'll be a great man some 
y.” 


AWFUL THOUGHT. 

An odd story is going the rounds about Signor 
Grasso, the wonderful Sicilian, who was recently at 
the Hippodrome. In private life Grasso’is almost 
as emotional as he is on the stage, and few of 
his visitors escape the ordeal of being enthusiastically 


A very celebrated, and very, very dignified actor- 
manager called on him in his dressing-room. Grasso 
eagerly asked him how he had liked his performance, 

‘Very excellent indeed,” was the courteous 
reply. “I was deeply thrilled.” 

A second later he found himself enveloped in 
Grasso’s bearlike hug, while kisses were rained on 
each cheek. 

Ho tells his experience in tones of 
ment: 


amaze- 


“1 thought the man was going to bite 


The best I know is with 


Werk ENDING 
JUNE 15, 191). 


Smarl and qundry 


Za tine Editor “es give 28, 62. each wees. py 
est paragraph accepted for this colin. 
the famous PW. penknives will é Gianted for thy 
paragraph Tf there is more than one sn ;.,, | 
paragraphWed the penknife will be awarded 1, ‘ 
the reader whose contribution was received Jost IgA 
i <a 
The half-crown this week‘qoes to T. H. Man. 
Wortley Road, High Green, near Sheffield. 


NOT SO VERY EASY. 

: A cLock is started at a few minutes after tv. '« 
o’clock, and after the minute hand has pa. . slties 
the hour hand 176 times the clock stops, Moss 5 
has it been going ? - 

Solution below, 


oy 


tr 
° 


ANSWER THIS NEXT. 

How can you, or anyone else, reach your ()) :i- 
nation sooner by taking a few steps in the o; 
direction to which you are going ? : 

Solution below. 


POK® 


CRICKETERS, TRY THIS 
WHEN the eighth man in, | any wiht 
are there to fall ? ia ee 
Try this on your friends, Not one in {1 \.i'| 
answer rightly first time, al 
Solution below, 


CHORTLES CHUCKLES. 

“ T Have here a pencil that will write any col» ~ — 
red, blue, black, green, yellow, or brown,” Geiio | 
Chortles to the long suffering O.C.E. 

“Nonsense,” said the Odd Corner Editor. 

* Yes, sir, here it is.’’ 

Chortles produced an ordinary penny Ira y«. J 
as he spoke. 

“See. I write down ‘red,’ ‘bluc.’ ‘').'7 
‘green’ on this piece of paper. Doesn't ic 
any colour ?’’ said Chortles, 

‘Get out!” yelled the 0.C.E. 


A TIRESOME PUZZLE, 

Puace four matches in the form of a cro: «=» t'y 
as they air yl | 
in the illiestiui es 
ands chiallence a 
friend to mivs cre 
match to form a 
perfect square. 
One match, avl 

SS ono mateh —at'y 
ma. be mow, 
and it mut mt 
be bent or bits 
fn any way. All 
four watches sre 
required to cons) t2 

the square. Solution below. 


Solutions. 
NOT SO VERY EASY. 

Tur clock had been running 8 days, 1/611 ‘e '5 
periods of 12 hours or 8 days. The minute hi! ¥ 
passes 11 times over the hour hand in 12 hours, 1. t ++ 
times as most people imagine. 


ANSWER THIS NEXT. 

By walking from the front to the rear of tlic tarot 
when it is slowing down near your destination. 

CRICKETERS, TRY THIS. 

TaeRe are four wicketstofall—not three. The :«:.'.1 
wicket has still to fall. Seven, eight, nine, t1~ 
Four. 

A TIRESOME PUZZLE. | 

Tur match to move is shown in the illustrat:22. 


Tue 


SSS 


equare is the tiny spot in the centre of the etoss ‘ 
by the ends of the four matches, 


= 


nine pennies. 
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staring sadly into the fire, and it was not until 
the glass had been replenisncd from another bottle 
that he resumed his story. 


= 


3 | 
q 
3 
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11.—PINCHER, M.P. 


‘* NEVEB heard me 
tell as how I nearly 
became a Member of 
Parliament, did 
you ?”’ said Pincher, 
taking his seat in the 
chair opposite me by 
tho fire - place and 
nursing his rusty felt 
hat on his knees. 

“No,” said I. 

se a murmured 

ine’ and glanced in the -dircction of the 
“i vs on tie sideboard. ‘‘ You ought to hear 
the story and write it up. I daresay you could 
touch it up a bit.” . 

1 thanked him for the tribute to my literary 
Icarning and went across to the sideboard. 

“Will you have a little whisky ?” 

Pincher avscnted eagerly. Our views on what 
constitut-d the quantity of “little” ditiered 
cousiderably, but having made himself comfortable 
att filled his pipe, Pincher cominenced : 

“Jt was like tais,’? he said, stariag into the fire. 
“Td Leen doin’ a sen—had a bit ot bad lick, an’ 
it so ‘appened that a footman who'd been with ao 
Liz tof had got mixed up in some trouble over a 
comple of five-pound notes. I doen't know tle 
riulis of it, Lut his mistress happened to know 
tie numbers, and when he quite innocently went 
ty change one they nabbed him for stealing ’em, 
and off he came to Brixton and had the next cell 
to me. 

“He was a talkative chap, and in the exercise 
yew we palled up and had meny an interesting 
chat. Lummy, the stories he had to tell about 
the toffs he'd met, it was clear he should have 
lwen doing tho grand in Bond Strect, while half 
tne — 

“J thought you were going to tell me how you 
nearly became a Member of Parliament,” I said, 

Pincher looked at me reproachfully. 

“Tam tellin’ you, guv'nor,’”’ he said, “ this is all 
pat of tho story, for if I hadn’t met the footman 
1 shouldn't have met the Countess of Cardale 
an 

“What on caith’s the Countess to do with it?” 
_ Pincher took a long drink. 

“If,” he said slowly, “if you think you can tell 
the bluomin’ story better than I can, go on.” 

It meant a “littl” more whisky and a cigar 
Lefore Pincher's face resumed its placid expression, 
and he condescended to procecd. 

“ How I came to know tie Countess,” he went on, 
“was through the footman who had been in her 
employ, and that footman told me that when he 
cane out he was goin’ down to Cardale Lodge in 
Hampshire to have a look round, and, if all went well, 
hick up a few of the nice things that came handy 
tolim. 1 told you the footman—Tosher by name— 
: = a talkative chap, and he was, he talked too 

Ue 

Vincher winked impressively and pulled steadily 
at his cigar. 

* Now, when a chap sort of throws things at you 
you'd be a born fool not to pick ’em up if they was 
worth the trouble, an’ from what I could gather 
the gold cups an’ dishes at Cardale Lodge was well 
Worth pickin’ up. Tosher told me the ways of the 
house, where the things was, an’—well, I'm not 
surprised the poor innocent got quoded over 
that fiver, a man like him ain’t even qualificd to 
Pinch milkcans, 

‘Of course, as soon as I came out I decided 
- take a little trip down to Hampshire for the 

mnefit, of my health. If it hadn’t been for the 
Lioomin’ authoritics I believe I could have borrowed 
my fare from Tosher. This Countess I found 
: mi Socialist, always talkin’ a lot about her duty 
- he poor and tryin’ to persuade other people 

do it. I sca to myself that a few bits of useless 
stuff that was lumberin’ up the place woukin’t 
‘ no loss to her; in fact, she ought to be glad that 
she'd made a poor man happy. 
he vay I wont down to the nearest village to 

t ladyship’s house, an‘ after a feed, just as it was 
gettin’ dark I set off for Cardale Lodge. 

It was a bitter cold night, an’ I can tell you that 


Pincher’s Progress 


THE SECOND EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF A LONDON THIEF. 
Told by C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


trudgin’ along a dirty country rond wasn’t much 
fun, but at last I reached the lodge-gates and 
marched through ’em as brave as brass, givin’ 
a nod to the man who touched his cap as though I 
was a dook, or something of the sort. You see, I'd 
smartened myself up, bavin’ pinched a—having 
come into a little money, an’ I looked quite the toff. 


to have electric trams runnin’ along ’em, an’ it 
was so long and bloomin’ dark I had a anxious 
time lookin’ for the little path that lod off the main 
road so to speak and ran along in front of the 
smoke-room window. 


shiverin’ so I could hardly speak, ‘I won’t hurt 
you,’ I ses, ‘ lic down, Carlo!’ 


g PRICE 1d. 
OA 


“It was one of them sort of drives that ought 


“Then all of a sudden, as I was close to the 


house an’ walkin’ very careful on the grass edging, 
all of a sudden up springs a dog in front of me. A 
hig beast he was, with glarin’ eyes an’ a mouthful 
of teeth that would have scared a vet inry surgeon, 


“* (ood boy,’ I ses affable like, though I was 


“Then he gave a roar an’ sprang at me. There 


was no time to bolt, an’ I'd got nothin’ to hit him 
with, an’ then just as I thought my last hour 
had come I heard someone cali out, ‘Come off, 
Brutus. Lie down, you wicked dog!’ 


‘An’ the bloomin’ dog stopped his spring an’ 


went slinkin’ up to the porch where a woman in a 
swagger dress (what there was of it) was standing, 
while a cove in funny clothes and tho whitest head 
of hair I'd ever seen, came runnin’ towards me. 


“JT wasn’t goin’ to be took prisoner so easy 


once the dog was out of the way, so I made up my 
mind to land the bloke a stinger an’ then make 
tracks. Then just as I was gettin’ ready to give 
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49 ACRES AND A COW 


and a Six-Roomed House with Outbuildiugs, Imple- 
ments, Pigs, and Poultry, with 21a Week fora Year, : 


full particulars see this week's issue of 


THE SMALLHOLDER, 


a 
a 
a 
a are offered to you in a simple Competition. For 


EVERY THURSDAY. 
ABBA 


him ao regular smasher on the side of his powdered 


head the woman in the porch calls out. 


“Oh, Mr. Mason, I hope my dog has not injured 


you. I’m sure you must be soaked. We've becn 


so anxious about you, and dinner is waitin’.’ 

“or a moment I was struck all of ao heap, 
then I ses to myself, ‘ Pincher,’ I ses, ‘ that lady 
in the indelicate dress is the Countess of Cardale, 
your name, pro tcm., is Mason. You're late for 
grub, an’ unless you're a bigger fool than I thought 
you was you've struck lucky.’ 

“ With that I walked up to the porch an’ shook 
hands with her ladyship. 

““* We've been wondering what bad happened, 
Mr. Mason,’ she said, ‘I feared some terrible 
accident, an’ I was so relieved when in passing 
through the hall I heard Brutus growling." 

wee lost my way,’ I ses in my best socicty 
manner (the way swells talk in stories, though a 
baronct I met once at kHolloway spoke very 
different), ‘ walkin’ along country roads ain’t——* 

“*But I thought you was motorin’,’ ses her 
ladyship. 

S69 I was,’ I ses proudly, ‘ but the dash—but 
it broke down three milcs away, an’ I bad to walk.' 

“Dear me,’ ses her ladyship, ‘ how terrible on 
a night like this, really you Labour Members are 
wonderful. With such pluck and persistence you 
really ought to be elected, Ve certainly mean to 
do our best for you." 

“ «Thank you kindly,’ I ses, beginnin’ to see the 
drift of things, an’ 1 followed her along a big 
passage to a door where two more of the funny 
powdered-headed coves was standin’ like bloomin’ 
statues, an’-—— " 

Pincher had paused abruptly and was staring 
solemnly at his glass. 

“ Have I drunk all that whisky ?” 

I assured him that he had, but it failed to afford 
him consclation, and he remained silent and 


I'm a doer an’ 


ready you shall speak to us there. 


“She took me into a Isrger room, where thero 


was a crowd of women. 


“*Tadies, sho sc3, ‘allow me to introducc to 


you Mister Pete Mason, the Labour and Socialist 
candidate for Bellborough, who we mean to yet 
into Parliament.’ 


“Heavens, how them women cheered. I felt 


as nervous as a cat, an’ when I bowed and s!o.0k 
hands with ’em all, a dignified cove announced that 
grub was ready, an’ off we went to another room. 
I don’t know what I ate, for tere were thinzs Ud 
never tasted before. 
with a sigh when I saw all sorts of wines comin’ 
round, for I knew if I got loose on that lot I shoud 
give the game away in no time. 


‘Tm a tectotaller, I se3 


“ Fancy me sittin’ there among all them women, 


all of ’em lookin’ at me as though I was some 
bloomin’ animal escaped from the Zoo. Just as 
I was gettin’ comfortable talkin’ to a pretty iitUe 
bit of goods who wasn’t so standoffish as the others, 
some idiot yells out, ‘Speech! Speech!’ 


“T pretended not to hear, but they kept on. 


I'd never made a speech before, except to say, 
‘Not guilty, my lord!’ an’ I'd got used to that, 
but I saw it was all up as I got to my fect an’ 
stared at ’em. 


“© Ladies an’—Ladies,’ I ses, ‘I ain't no speaker, 


‘How came you to speak the truth ?”” [ asked. 
Pincher froze me with a look. 
“Meant in the sense of doin’ good,’ he sail, 


“ an’ as such they took it. Then I went on to sav 
as how after a long day I'd only half prepaicd uy 
speech an’ es I wanted to be exact in miy fies 
before an intelligent audience, if they would wrant 
me half an hour to put things together I'd bo 
honoured to speak to them. 


“That did it, for the bigger the fools the move 


thev like bein’ called intelligent. There was a 
warder I knew at Pentonville once who had about 
as much brains as my glass has whisky in it — 
Thank you, sir!—an’ one day the gawnor cal! 
him an intelligent officer, after that he could do 


anything with him, an’—but that’s nothing to do 
with the story. 

“* Certainly, Mr. Mason,’ seid her ladyship, in an 
affable way, ‘we fecl honoured at your taking <9 


much trouble to put your views clearly before us 


We will go into the drawing-room, an’ when you #9 
Allour iatluency 
is on your side, the Earl has promised me to mateo 


you M.P. for Bellborough, though a previous 
engagement has kept him away to-night.’ 


“Phen the butler, who would easy have passed 
for the Earl himself, took me to the smokiay-rcom, 
laid a box of cigars on the table, an’ a lvotinan 
came in with a cup of coffce. 

“As goon as 1 was left alono I drank of 
the coffee to steady my nerves, and sampled thea 
bottles, but they weren’t up to much, so I vot to 
work. 

“It cut me to the heart to see what Td pct to 
leave behind, but I got a good big gold plite in 
each of my overcoat pockets and a couple of smal!rr 
ones and three cups stored about in other pockets. 
I looked pretty bulgy by that time, and 1 dare’ 
have risked any more. 

“It was an easy job gettin’ away, an’ I kaow 
that I should have best part of half an hour stort 
at Ieast. I just unfastened the French wirwiows, 
stepped out, got into the shrubbery, and ruts my 
way to the lane that led past tho home farin ond 
landed me out near the station. There | livia 
wonderful bit of luck, for a goods train was just 
goin’ to start, an’ as I didn’t care much where I 
went so long as I got away from where 1] was I 
slipped in under a tarpaulin of an empty truck, 
“That goods train stopped in a siding near 
Wimbledon, an’ seein’ the coast clear, out 1 hoa. 
Walks to tho District Railway and gocs strai-lt 
through to Aldgate to a little shop which the police 
would bo glad to know of, and comes out witu @ 
hundred pounds.” 

“Then you were not caught ?’' I said. 

“No bloomin’ fear,” said Pincher, rising to go 
and instinctively I fixed my eyes on the silver 
inkstand behind him, ‘‘ The goods train put ‘em 
off the scent, but I wouldn’t mind betting that if 
the real Mr. Mason hadn’t been able to provo that 
ho had missed his train at Waterloo, the Countess 
would have sworn it was him, and he’d have beom 
etudying the prison system from within,” 

(Another of Pincher's delightful yarns will appear 
next week.) 


You will find all about that on page 916. But I want sone more clever tricks with coins. Hi a 
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in its own grounds, with ample space fo; . 
e and phate ie i al 4 
Brigham Young himsclf, striking bis... : 
the earth, chose a site for the temple. | a 
were sent out to expiore the vai, ,,_ | 
directions. ye ae 
HOW THE VANGUARD OF THE VAST MORMON ARMY REACHED SALT LAKE CITY. ona ma it Je He vast basin oui 1 4 
— . streams. ah ‘Cis 
Tug pioneer band of Mormons who undieetook é ap a destination, a thing he had never the Greab Salt Lake, er ea ap ee a A 
to lead the way across the great plains in searc one before. ; : Danke Ge oh Ri | 
of their new Zion consisted of 143 men, three | The last stage of the long journey was the worst. Mae ie de ene Ree td ! 
women, and two children, with seventy-three | The Mormons became entangled in wilderness | ¢,- er levels of the now Seeclem Wen 4nd me 
waggons, ‘These latter were drawn by horses and | of gorges, canons, and precipitous mountain | |. of all masking thy lime sien i » a 
mules, and were laden chiefly with grain and | valleys, to which there was apparently no end, and truly an inland sea, eoverioy teal: =. all 
farming implements. and from which there seemed to be no outlet. square miles instead of 2,000 B Meady Levy wi 
he remainder of the Saints were directed to | Their animals were mere skin and bone, and the The vivecs and dress fannie Kckey Yes ts | 
follow the trail of the pionecrs at intervals, and, in | themselves were for the most part in not much | o> found to be swarming with, fs) ae HS) th 
order to point out the way, signposts were erected | better plight, many, including their leader, being pene, Haass. and whos l hey th 
everv ten miles. Almost military discipline was | by now completely prostrated with fever. ‘ Boate wars builé. and waaay at the iowiks wi 
; “bei i ! i i ’ slands vie | th 
enforced, the supreme command being vested in At length Young, impatient of delay, determined and explored. Two of these were foul +. | 
Brigham Young. Under him were captains and | to send the strongest of his men in command ccnsilaraile ais, witht mamta ailic ates 
lieutenants of companies. of an Elder named Orson Pratt to push on ahead | ¢), 5 contre 2,000 fect high On tent, toe. th i. ¢ 
Each man was required to march beside his | by forced marches. This advance party consisted nions to their cre an oa 
waggon; and, in order to render the train as compact | o! forty-three men with twenty-three waggons. springs of perfectly fresh watcr. Wis font Me 
as possible, two waggons were to move abreast | They were to cut a way through the mountains, | ci wumstance enabled them to utilise the.) - 
whenever this could be done. Scouts and flanking | making roads and bridges as they went for the others | 05 tural preserves for their slicop and oc: ‘ 
parties were thrown out, as by an army on the | to follow over. . i © 
march, and every man was ordered to keep his rifle Resting his elbow on the pillow of the bed BOAT-LOADS OF EGGS. 
loaded and handy. At the head of the main | where he lay, helpless in the bottom of his waggon, On the two large islands, as well ason | 
column, immediately in rear of the advance guard, | his head supported in his hand, Young spoke merable smaller ones, immense colonies ot 
was a small cannon mounted on wheels. feebly as follows : were discovered—gulls, pelicans, the!) Meet, { 
Sixteen days alter quitting the Missouri the] ‘Our Zion must be somewhere near at hand. the crane, the brandt. Later on, Csi: | 
Mormons had their first sight of buffaloes, a herd | Of this I feel sure. Nevertheless, if you cannot breeding season, the settlers used to ron 
of sixty-five being encountered. ‘They were chased | find the valley with the lake, then stop at the islands, and load their rough-hewn jou 1) i | 
for several milcs, and eleven of them were killed water's edge with eggs. _ : 
for food. eee 0000000 ees : re nega fated it etelgetitta) sy A fa , 
This was on April 30th, and four days later the 7 in tho lake, for no knowledge of =. ii... 
first wild Tidisee were met, the accra reporting #, BORD TS SSLEIEES BRROLD necessary, and to drown was impo:siliin. f 
a body of some 400, all in full war paint, massed There are a good many of you who, on leaving As the successive parties of emigtiiits : v3 i 
near their right front a few miles ahead. The alarm England, have had a small balance in the Post ) | valley, other colonies branched olf front 
was at once sounded, the waggons were formed five Office Savings Bank, It may have been a few one. The townships of Box Khder (|. ' e 
abreast, and on nearing the savages the cannon | } Stillings, or even a sovereign. Since you etic Salt Lake, San Diego, and Nevada Muro r 
was fired in order to intimidate them. This seems | ) Pee” eae ore rigs = reais? a ae sprang into being within the first few m».. 
to havo had the desired effect, for the Indians eer nt seem big enoug Se ie ee a hos tet a ) : 
withdrew without venturing an attack. They, wi ispose of it to e valley in g umbers, stari: . 
however, set fire to the prairie, and a halt had to Pie eaten ea eg lig ng Coble. the newcomers. The Mormons rec: mi 4 : : 
be called until the flames dicd away. Write a letter to the Controller of the Pcst Office } | {tiendly spirit, and csexticitet Sony. be 1 
THE PLAINS BLACK WITH BUFFALOES. Savings Bank, asking him to hand over your and a dance. Nevertheless, Young, foie : 
They were now in the heart of the buffalo country, | | balance to the Fresh Air Fund. He will do this, trouble might arise at any time, wave 
and the enormous numbers of theso animals filled | ¢ with the result that you will be responsible for | | the construction of a “fort” inclosiny :  . i 
the Mormons with amazement. The plains were | ( giving a day in the country to as many little § | acres. This was finished inside of a \<.':. : 
black with them as far as the eye could reach, slum children as will be paid for at ninepence a HARASSED BY RED INDIANS. 1 
and herds of hundreds of thousands were continually | ( time. ; Young's wisdom in this was justined ‘) r 
crossing their track, so that the train had frequently It is very simple, and it does seem a pity that ( | events, for peace did not long citi. 
to halt to allow them to pass. A number of calves this balance, however small, should be lying idle } | in the carly days the Indians were con-\:": 
were captured alive and as many adult animals as |} When in our great cities so many kiddies are {| ing the valley, and old Morinons tell to 
were required for food were killed, but Young gasping for want of fresh air. as children, they used to lie awake ut vii dd 
sternly discouraged wanton slaughter. Eee rere Se" | listen to the red men as they swept wiou:. | 
All this time the Mormon leaders had only the : a yelling through the quict strects of tein 
vagucst idea as to where they were bound for. | first convenient place for putting in your secd ; | settlements, how the loaded rifles st - i s f 


Young's ono answer to all questions was that they 
were under the Lord’s guidance, and He would 
surely direct them. 

The further they penetrated into the wilderness 
the emptier the country seemed to become. For 
days together they saw no human being whatever. 
Many of the streams they came to were so impreg- 
nated with alkali that even the mules refused to 
drink from them, though one they crossed was so 
different that by common consent they christened 
it the Sweetwater, a name it bears to this day. 

THEY REACH THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

Near here they saw a solitary waggon track. 
It was a great surprise, and a great curiosity. Not 
even Crusoe was more astounded at the sight 
of the strange footprint on the sand of his desert 
island. 

At length they reached the stony, barren foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains. Here good water 
was fairly plentiful, but grass was hardly anywhere 
to be found. They felled cotton-wood trees for 
their horses and cattle to browse on, and at last 
were obliged to feed them from the grain, flour, and 
biscuit they canried. 

On July 7th, exactly three mov.hs from the dato 
of commencing their journey, t.: Mormons came 
to the permanent camp of an old frontiersman 
named Bridger, whose waggon track they had seen. 
This extraordinary individual had lived in the 
wilderness for thirty years, surrounded by a number 
of Indian squaws arid half brood children. He gave 
the Mormons much valuable information about the 
country ahead of them, and it secms probable 
that from him Brigham Young first learnt of tlie 
existence of Great Salt Lake, of whose whereabouts 
Bridger was perfectly well aware. 

At all events, from this time until their journey 
was ended, Young frequently sp ke in set terms 


Nothing to do with the Fresh Air Fund. You must give your solution with each trick yow send. 


it is the Lord’s doing.”’ 


AT THE PROMISED LAND. 
The advante party accordingly cut themselves 
adrift from the main body, and, after crossing 


what they designated the Big and Little Mountains, 


encamped in a deep gorge with nearly perpendicular 
sides, which they called Emigration Canon. This 
was really the gateway to their Promised Land, 
although they were quite unaware of it. The 
great continental chain had been penetrated, their 
Zion lay at their feet. 

They beheld it first at daybreak, for hardly had 
they broken camp ere the foremost waggons dis- 
entangled themselves from the mountains, and 
their drivers looked out over an immense level 
plain. In the far distance was the lake of their 
dreams, 2,000 square miles in extent, a vast inland 
sea the extreme confines of which were beyond 
the limit of their vision even from the elevated 
position in which they found themselves. 

Brigham Young, still prone upon his bed in his 
waggon, reached the spot three days later. They 
lifted him that he might see. His pallid face lit 
up. 

Pr. It is enough,” he said. “This is the right 
place. Drive on!” 
“BUILDING A GARDEN CITY. 

On getting down into the vallcy he found that 
Pratt and the men of the advance guard had about 
six acres of potatoes and other vegetables already 
planted, and that other land was being broken for 
corn. 

The pioneer party for Salt Lake was followed 
at intervals by others as had been arranged. 

Meanwhile, the pioneers had been busy with their 
new home, and fu begun to lay out what we 
should now calla garfen city. That is to say, room 
was allowed for each house when built to stand 


ready against the wall, and the + indus ¢ wud 
barricaded every night with thick pine i» 
Despite all precautions, however, mat. - fi 
were killed by the savages, and niany ° ' 
women anid children were carried off to i | : 


worse than death itself. But the Inain: vel | 
have it all their own way. Many !uv.. e 
killed. 

Old Elk, a Ute chief, christened by the “1: . ‘ 


“The Terror of the Mountains,” was 9 
on the trail, with no wound on his bev. 
Mormons said it was the act of God. _ | 
Everybody worked hard in the new cit. — 
the bishops, priests, and elders, after prs. | 
teaching all ley Sunday, toiled from Gs. 4 5! | 
dark on the other six days of the week ut.) 
ing, planting, sowing, and especially 
laborious work of digging the innigatioy + 
destined to convey from the mourns | 
precious water which was presently to ui. 5? 
wilderness blossom into a garden. 


(Next week: “The Black Side of Mere: 
The Terrible Deeds of the Destroying 6. ° 


“Do you know, Harry, that it pains me | 
to spank you so? I suffer more than yous 
more. I am very tender-hearted.” 

“Ye-es, mamma. Oo! I wish you were 


Toa (12 


handed instead of tender-hearted, I ¢o 


Your 7:8 


4 ) 
i 3] 


“Cook, I must speak to you. | 
always complaining. One day it’s tle | 
soup ; and then it’s the meat. It’s als, 


thing.” 
“J can sympathise with you, mum. ° 
it must be to live with a man like thet | 


ea 
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By FRED LINDSAY, 

Famous Australian Bushman and “ Whip 
dee now at the eee 
nyone wishing to improve is physique by 
Pet of an exercise that is really interesting, 
and not without that ice of da which makes 
all sport ‘ worth while,” should take up whip 

ielding. 

win no hesitation in saying that practice with 
the stock whip is a great deal more entertaining 
than the mere swinging of Indian clubs or practice 
with patent * exercisers,” while its effects upon 
the frame are truly remarkable, owing to the deep 
—<——~ omecron oF nan breathing and con- 
a stant play of the 
muscles required. 
My chest, for 


a instance, expands 
Pig # inch in the 
af ta Fe course of the year 
ie . 4 z 
1 it” when I am whip 
AN } {whirling regularly. 
oe Sy The whips I 


Sf use 


are twenty- 
five feet long 
from handle to 
end of lashy but 
the beginner will 
do well to start 
more 


CRABKS OBTAINED 
Wd.» ay POINTS S AND @, 


The Ordinary Crack. 0 
This consists of three complete circles with’ 6 
from right toleft (1, 2, 3 1n picture). modest _length, 
jhen Tet aden velepah asthe whig otherwise he may 
from left to right (from point 3 of eyt his own head 

p-cture), the crack being obtained in tl it 
when the direction of whip is Ol In No: exes 
reversed at point 8 and again at ment of the whip 
point 6. whirl. A lash of 
four or five feet 

will be long enough to start with. 

Exercise with the whip can be carried out in an 
ordinary back-yard, or even in a large empty room, 
but the more open the space so much the better, of 
course. 

Begin by practising the ordinary crack, which 
is illustrated in the first picture. This, you will 
observe, consists in whirling your whip round the 
head from right to left until the end of the stock 
AM pitti at no a8 


‘Senos? 


2— 


0 yg 
| = 
One of the aveatest dangers of the stock whip is its recoil 
oF some surface at which the striker did not aim, Herve 
the striter aims at walt Z, but wiless he is careful the lash 


will pass on to wall Y and coming back along line 222 
cause him serious dumage. 


has described three complete circles. Then you 
whirl the whip back in the op osite direction, 
!rom left to right, in three complete circles, and 
continue the alternate movement until you are 
tired, 

‘fhe erack obtained in this movement will, of 
course, take place at the termination of every 
third circle, 
that is, when 
you reverse the 
movement of 
your whip stock, 
or, in other 
words, at points 
3 and 6 in the 
picture. 

As the whip 
swinger becomes 
more pro‘icient, 
the length of 
his lash can be 
increased, and 
he should next 
To net this evack once is not so very ete arent 
dificult, but to get tt time after time lven smans, 
without missing once is a very diferent OF target, which 

matter, can be rubbed 


The Back Crack. 


For the best tricks sent I will give five splendid little watehes. 
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on toa wall, as shown in the second illustration. 
The danger of this sort of practice in a yard 
lies in the rebound of the whip lash, which has a 
knack of returning unexpectedly and cutting you 
over the head or shoulders. In the second picture, 
for instance, the striker is playing for the target on 
wall Z, but unless he is careful, the whip lash may 
ass along on to wall Y, and, coming back along 
ine 222, catch him a nasty cut across the forchead. | in 

This will happen if he draws the point of his whip 
stock back incorrectly, The small picture shows 
the correct and safe pull back as well as the 
incorrect and dangerous pull back. 

Constant practice having now made the student 
comparatively proticicnt, he should next essay the 
back crack, which is shown in the third drawing. 
Nov, it is not so very difficult to get this crack once, 
but what the whip wielder must aim for is to be able 
to get it every time the lash returns from behind him, 
that is, ten or twolve times running without a single 
stop. The movement of the whip stock required 
for this crack is shown in the drawing, and splendid 
exercise for the wrist and forearm it 1s too. 

Now we come to a crack which every man who 
claims proficiency with the stock whip must, be able 


901 


LAST MESSAGES, 


Sensational News that has Scraped Through Befcre 
the Wires Were Cut. 

“Tae town has Leen captured, the reliecls 16 

possession of the National Bank, and te Bir 

of Hidalgo. They have Lroken cown the ccor 

of the gaol and let the prisoners out. IT hear heevy 

explosions. They are using dynamite. Beer 

This was the message poured into the cars of the 
head official at the Central Exchange in Mexivo 
City one morning in May last. It eanie from 
Pachuca, a town sixty miles away, and was scut 
by a girl operator in charge there. 

In the middle it cezsed abruptly, the rebels had 
cut the wire, and not only could no further cem- 
munication be obtained, but the fate of tho 
brave girl who stuck to her post remains un- 
known. 

The incident brings strongly to mind tlc case of 
those two brave fellows, Brendish and Pilhingten, 
heroes of the electric wire, who, though mcre boys 
at the time, saved India to the Buitish rule. 

The telegraph office at Delhi was, at the time 
of the Indian Mutiny, situated about a mile outside 
Te the city = The staff was composed of Mr. C. 
Sf = | Todd and two lads, Pilkington and Brendish. 

uh On May 11th, 1857, the wire to Meerut ceased 
P working. Mr. Todd went out to find what was 
1. wrong. He never came back. The mutinccrs 
2 | caught and murdered him. 


- ' 
‘ ch gett 
\ ? +n From the office door the two boys saw a regiinent 
\ Fe ERT Roe eoos of native infantry pass out tow ards Meerut. They 
vy. Z i anenatns cea hoped they were going to quell the insurrection, 
“\ ph eR eae ut presently they learned that they had joincd 


Sakata Seman the rebels, and soon lieavy firing broke out within 


Leli:i_ itself. 

Only a good whip whirler can do the * Sydney Flash.” A wounded British officer drove by, and shoute 
This conti tives separate cracks Bere | different to them to get inside and close the doors, The:o 
movements of the lash. Look carefully at the directions they remained, wiring the news round by Umbalia. 
on the right of the picture and you can follow the whole | At tvo in the afternoon Brendish announced the 

movement. | enpture of Delhi by the mutincers from Meerut, and 
the final massacre of the Europeans. “And now 
In off,” the message ended. 

That message saved India, for it enabled 
Lev.rence at Lahore to disarm the mutiny-tainted 
vegiinents of the Punjab. 

Brendish and Pilkington both escaped. As for 
Brencish, he died no longer ago than November, 
1907, in Calcutta. He had been granted on 
retirement a pension equal to the full pay of his 
rank. 

In April, 1993, 9 hurricane struck Townsville, 
a eamlsiged place in Queensland. The local 
hospital was blown down and so wcre scores 
of houses. The air was full of sheets of roof iron, 
and timbers flew like straws. Through the first 


wrist. 
: <a Pn re ‘ te Totton? | tary of the cyclone the telegraph operator stuck 
Somewhat simpler is the “ Bushman’s Flutter, to his post, sending the news through to Rock- 


shown in the last drawing. Here we have two ES and calling for help, for a number of 
| 


The ‘Sydney Flash." 


to do, namely, the “Sydney Flash.” This compri-< * 
three movements of the lash and three distinct 
cracks, the lash passing through the air in thc 
outline of a rough 8. 

Looking at the fourth picture, you will see tist 
the first movement of the lash starts from point A. 
and travelling to point B, is pulled back by a 
jerk of the wrist, t':ns making the first cracl.. 
From B the second movement begins, the lash 
passing in an S shape through the air to point C, 
where an outward twist of the wrist brings ofi 
the second crack and starts the third movement, 
which is also S-shaped and ends at D, where tlic 
third crack is obtained by another twist of the 


cracks only, one of which takes place in the air odd lus Ie Par 
over one’ bona, and the other just above the people had then Killed end Sujets “ON ty 
ground in front of you. The lash only makes | 7, ihe eae ef ae ee 1 i: ser 
two movements, ono backward and one forwar', I'm off.” As a matter sf oo ane “" ‘Gut nt 
as indicated by the arrows in the sketch, the crac!'s te legraph building was lifted at o ‘| i ne 
taking place at the points shown. This isa preity Flucky telegraphist happtly ape 
crack, and requires plenty of muscle to bring oti, 
as you will understand by noticing the 
of the whip whirler in the drawing. 
Although proficiency with the whip may «: 
firs; seem impossible 19 the beginner, it is <::- 


qcnack % PQ 
——_——- 


As brave a man as ever lived was William i. 
Redding. the operator at Granada, in Texas, Curing 
the awful pestilence of yellow fever which swept 
“.e Sonthern States in 1878. He stuck to his post 
chile everyone else fled, and remained tlie only 
link between the stricken town and the outside 
world, 

It was a Cincinnati paper which got his last 
message. It ended, “ Afraid can do no more. 
Per persons down in this room, one dcad. 
Cannet write. Good-bye.” 

The sick were Lis wife, his motiier, his two sisters, 
the dead his own little girl Stricken with the 
Arcal disease, Le too fell and died. 

Over and over again during these past few years 
ye have heard of the crews of sinking liners being 
caved hy wirelsss messages sent throbbing through 
Lundreds of miles ef space. 


position 


WIN. 


2,40 
COUN 


<e e | Two years 2,0 the steamer Ohio wert upon the 
a) cocks off the Alaskan coast, but Eccles, her wireless 

dhe ‘ Rushman's Flaster. san. manas-d to call up help, and stayed there 
This comprises two cracks, one inthe aire don pustie in the wireless room sending rapid messages 


ihe ground, The ae oy Oa Ghee: eae at while passengers and crew were being taken 
whip lash. ine 


Ole 


‘Yhe operator at the Ketchican station caught his 
last. message, ‘Captain and crew going cf. Last 
Loat waiting for me now. Good-bye.” : 

It was good-bye. The ship sank and carried 
Eccles down with it. 


ptising how quickly anyone with a taste for this 
sport will pick it up. Personally, [learnt it while 
out in Australia, and started whip wiclding mece 
as a pastime than anything clse. I found it a 
pleasant way of whiling away an idle hour. 


Mark your postcards “otis.” (See page 920.) 
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The Story of a Young 
Tramp’s Grit. 


By H. HUNTER. - 


Jor Macy, a cigar-end m mouth (picked up in 
the last town he had passed through), sat with his 
back against a gate leading into a meadow just off 
the high road. 3 

Tremp was written all over him; in his face as 
well as on his clothes. Yet Joe still wanted some 
weeks of eightcen. A fall from a harvest waggon 
three years before was responsible for the halt in 
his walk, and possibly the accident which twisted 
his foot gave a twist also to his ideas, leading him 
subsequently to quit work and take to the road. 

The only thing which touched Joe’s imagination 
was a motor-car. To be able to rush along the 
roads at specd limit was the greatest joy which Joe 
could imagine. But as that was impossible, he 
roamed the country, attending racecourses, picking 
up a living somehow, and always returning after 
longer or shortcr absences to his native village. 

Joe reached the bottom of the long slope, where 
a beerhouse and a few cottages formed a sort of 
outpost of the village-proper, which was still nearl 
a mile away, on the other side of the next hill 
The door of the beerhouse stood invitingly open. 
Joe heard the sound of voices within. He was tired 
and thirsty. He had been tramping all day. He 
turned aside and went in. 

“Why, blest if it bain’t Joe!’ exclaimed the 
tandioed, using with a half-filled mug in his 
hand. ‘Thought you'd gone for good ‘this time, 
lad. Been rubbin’ shoulders with the swells, I 
s’pose, as usual—Epsom, Newmarket, and all the 
other big meetings ?” + 

Joe grinned. “Give us a drink,” he said. 
“« My throat’s got a bushel o’ dust in it.” 

e landlord set a mug of beer on the counter. 
Joe took a pull, wiped his mouth with the back of 
his hand, and opened his mind, telling a story of 
strange adventures. 

“I wonder the p’lice don’t niver get yer,” 
said Matt, the waggoner, when Joe’s narrative was 
finished. 

“ Perlice!’”’ sneered Joe scornfully, dragging 
something halfway out of his pocket. “I on’y 
got to show ’em this, and they run.” “ This,” 
was a cheap pistol with a broken lock. 

The drink was loosening his tongue. His 
stories became more extravagant. He stayed 
drinking and talking—or trying to talk, for the 
words at last began to fall over each other before 
leaving his mouth—till the house closed. 

Outside he tried to walk up the hill, but the 
drink had got into his legs. He staggered, stumbled, 
and fell. Picking himself up slowly he made 
another effort, and for five minutes managed to 
keep on. Then he stumbled again, recovered, and 
started a queer, ungainly, lolloping sort of a run, 
and in this fashion actually succeeded in reaching 
the top, when, his feet became hopelessly entangled, 
and, sinking to the ground, he rolled into a ditch. 
The ditch was soft and dry. Joe curled himself 
up. and in five minutes was fast asleep. 

Tired limbs and a bemuddled brain are conducive 
to slumber, and when Joe awoke, the sun was high 
in the heavens. He guessed it must be ten o’clock. 

Scrambling up he looked about him. The big 
house on the other side of the road, seen through 
the trees, was Langdon Court—Corny Hambleton’s, 
the American millionaire, who now spent near! 
all his time in England. He had brought over his 
two children, a boy and a girl, five years before, 
when the boy was only fifteen months old. ‘The 
great millionaire had managed to offend a powerful 
hody, calling themselves tle Black Caps, and they 
oad threatened to have their revenge. That was 
why he had brought the children to Engiand. 

The gates of Langdon Court were cpen, and 
Joe, whose head just reavhed the top of the ditch, 
pearing over, saw the two children chasing each 
other round the big trees nsar the entrance. They 
were in charge of a nursemaid. 

Suddenly Joe heard a sound which he had often 
heard cn the rosd. He knew that sound. A 


a+ 


hung the h 


wheel, and the car was 


motor-car was coming up the hill. He popped up 
his head to see it flash by, but at the top of the 
hill the power was cut down, and opposite Joe’s 
hiding-place the car came to a stand. 

Joe's head dipped at the same moment. He had 
no fancy for being discovered. But the men in the 
car were not looking |.is way ; they were looking at 
the big gates of Langdon Court, and at the children 
playing on the other side of them. 

“That's him—over on the grass,” said one. 
“I've been watching the place for this month 

st. They play about there every morning for an 
haar or two in charge of a nurse. I don’t see her 
just now. Let’s get down and fox round a bit. 
Tt must be done quietly, if possible, but it’s got 
to be done somehow.” 

Joe had heard all without understanding much, 
but his wits were coming back to him. He felt 


curious to know what the words meant—why the 


car had stop A stump of a thornbush over- 
e of the ditch a dozen yards away. 


He could stand behind that and see without being 


secn. He crawled to it on his hands and knees. 


“There she is!” said one of the men. “ "Way 
off to the right—just beyond them two big trees.” 
He had located the nurse. ‘“ Tlere’s some fellow 
there with her—a sweetheart most likely ; one of 
the undergardeners, p’raps. Couldn’t be better. 


Now we must do something to coax the kid out. 


I'd like to get away with him without her glimpsing 
us. 
“T’ve got it!’ he exclaimed in the same breath. 
“ Bring the car forward a bit, take off the hood, 
and start fussing with the machinery. The boy 
will hear the row, and’s safe to come out.” 

A minute later the hood was off, and both men 
tinkering at the enginc. a 

Suddenly it came into Joe’s bemuddled brain 
that the men were going to run off with the kiddie— 
to steal the Squire’s boy. But why? He was 
puzzling over the matter when he saw the little 
chap coming out of the gate. The girl was not 
with him. obably she had run back to the nurse. 

The hood was hurriedly clamped down, the short 
man spun the crank, and at a-word from the 
other jumped into the car and began searching for 
something. 
~ “Did you break down ?”’ inquired the little fellow. 

“Yes,” said the tall man, “‘ but we're all right 
now.” 

He winked at the man in the car, made a sudden 
dive at the boy, caught him under the arms, 
and tossed him into the tonneau. Before the 
lad had time to cry out, a wet cloth was clapped 
over his face, the kidnapper bad leaped to the 

pring away. The whole 
thing had happened inside of two minutes, 


II. 

“ Bust me!" muttered Joe, bewildered at what 
he had seen. ‘“ ’Twon’t be healthy for me to be 
foun’ here now the kid’s gone. They'll ha’ me 
up afore their washups on suspicion, or suthin’. 
Tramps ain’t got no frien’s.”’ 

The shake-up had cleared his brain, and ten 
minutes after the departure of the car, he scrambled 
out of his shelter for the second time, and set 
his face towards Langdon village. 

But the picture of the motionless form, with 
a white cloth over its face, lying across the 
knees of the man in the motor-car. remained with 
him, and by the time he entered the village an 
idea which to anybody but Joe would have seemed 
the wildest absurdity, had sprung up in his mind. 
He would follow the car. A cripple follow a 
high-power touring car ! 

“Them things break down,” Joe repeated to 
himself again and again. It was in those words 
he found his encouragement. ‘They break down.” 
And as if for his further encouragement, he 
found that scarce a mile and a half on the other 
side of the village the Llack motor-car had come 
to a halt, and was really not more than ten minutes 
in front of bim. 

The sporting instinct was awake in Joe now. 

“T'll git ’em yet,” he laughed to himself. “‘ The 

reat hulking brutes, stealing that little chap from 
isdad. I'll nab’em.” 


The “Daily Express” Gardening Column, written 
by Mr. F. Hadfield Farthing, appearing every 


Saturday, should be read by all amateur gardeners, 


Baily Express 


Daily. Halfpenny. Everywhere. 


_______ Complete Short Story. 


seco OE TS IT 
“Topping the crest of the next hill, he couh! - 
ood distance off. It seeme' | 


the car a 
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4 


moving rather slowly. Something serious v5 


evidently the matter—something too sci. 


put right in a hurry, and they thought the 


still too close to 


was beginning to tell on 


Rounding a bend in the road he saw a <1)" 


him. 


ngdon Court to male a lig 
stop. Joe laboured on, but the unusual « 


horse tied to a Hane in the wall of a ho.. 


“ Here’s luck!” exc 


aimed Joe, whose lame :.: 


had never prevented him enjoying many ha 
with only » halter for bridle. rine nosk ete, 
u ” 


he was ‘ 


~He heard a shout behind him as he went « 
in a cloud of dust, but the thing was done, aii: 


only urged the horse 


to greater speed. 


was a funny sort of seat, but he kept it, and ot 1’ ; 


end of little more than half-an-hour rose in: 


stirrups, and pulled the 


horse back on its hai 


as an exclamation left his lips. 
The black motor-car was at the botic: 


Bowcombe Hill. 


It was motionless, amd | 


men were working at one of the wheels. A1:! 


for the first time since he started, Joe was a:: |! 
had shooters that so 
Another minute would decide it. 


Perhaps these chaps 
shoot. 
paid little attention to 
the tonneau. 


him, and Joe per: 


He saw nothing of the cll. 


a rug on the floor looked as if it might cov 


thing. Almost at the 


same jnstant lic « 


sight of four little white fingers, That lit!) ' 


appealed to the man in 


Joe. 


Before the kidnapper realised what was hi: « i: 
Joe had jerked open the door of the car anil ;11.;; 


in. 


ic Here! You there!” shouted the ta'! 1. °. 


“What do you think you're doing? ‘Jin: 


out, quick!” 


The man’s hand went to his hip-pockct, 1:1 .! 


with the nimbleness of 


fired just as Joe turned, and the bullet rijpr 


up Macy’s coat-sleeve. 


the street arab, hilo 
out his own broken-locked affair, and wit) ii 
hesitating a moment hit the fellow a sima-\ir: 
blow across the face with the butt. With a grim, 
the man collapsed in the dust. 

But the second man had joined the fray 1. 
and, with pistol levelled, was aiming at Jo-. ii 


The fighting com 


Joe, however, was now roused to fury, and he nas 
a mad rush at bis man, who fired again. mi-se:!. "| 
the next instant they were struggling for t° 


revolver. 


jammed it in the other’s 


“Now,” he panted, “ if 


face. 


It was short and sharp, but siren & 
_| ended it was Joe who had the weapon, and !e 


yer don’t do as I tll 


r, I'll put yer down there beside yer pal. Stand 


ack agin the hedge, and hold your hands up." 
Joe bent over the prostrate figure in the ¢«'. 


and relieved it of a big 


again, “fetch me the 


come over the top yet.” 
Tho rattle became a 


brakes screeched, 


in the car.” 


it was not till 


Mr. Hambleton began 


auser, 


“Now,” said he, addressing the short » 


bridle off that hos 


tricks, mind, I got yer covered, and help u 
your pal’s hands and feet.” 

Joe’s orders were promptly obeyed. 

From far away over the hill came a low, bu 
sound. The man looked at Joe. 

“Yes, it’s a motor,” said Joe, “but it 


roar, and rose to a 


as a great, long, low, six-cylinder racing-© © 
over the line, and came tearing down t 
in a cloud of dust, swaying, bumping, and |: 
with the speed at which it was being dri. 
man and a woman were fin tlie toni. 
and the car stop). - 
woman scrambled to her feet. _ 
“My boy! Where is my boy ?” sie cr 
“He’s all right, mum,” said Joc. © 


For a few moments all was confusion. 
uite fifteen minutes Ist 


to understan‘l « 


happened, and the part Joe had playes! 
then he said: ‘ Macy, you’ve done sonv'!.' * 


us to-day—for me and Mrs. Hambleton. °- 
can never repay ; but we'll do what we can 
would you like to become a racing driver of: 
the big 100 horse-power machines ? ” 


Joe’s eyes sparkled. 


The open car and t': 


road. It was the highest height t> “!! + 


ambition had soared. 


“Come up to the Court to-morrow. 27° 


talk it over. 
a good salary; and 
more in commission, 
racing driver.” 


Flying machines are all in the air at present. Soon there will be legislation on the subject. 


T'll put you in training, and j 


ou'll earn quite 
ou’ll be Corny Jiain! 


wr 
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When the Cat with Nine Lives has been Outdone 
A f of 

‘ve other day a workman fell from the roof of a 
scan wiih be was working and landed with a 
terrible crash in the court-yard forty feet below. 

His companions, horror-stricken. ran down the 
ladder to pick up his shattered body. . 

‘To their utter amazement they found him on his 
se a a regular death-deceiver,” was his cool 
remark. and a a glass of wine and a short rest 

‘ work again. 
os ee ay ase are death-deceivers. From 
the days of Santos Dumont’s first experiments 
with dirigibles, airmen have been the heroes 
of many amazingly marrow escapes. Santos 
Dumont himself once fell nearly two thousand 
fect, his machine being dashed against the Hotel 
‘Trocadero in Paris. But somehow he managed 
to cling to the wreckage on a ledge sixty feet 
above ground, ond was rescued unhurt. 
A FALL OF 6,000 FEET. 

Three years ago the airship “ Rhine,” with a 
crew: of four, was manoeuvring above Dusseldorf at 
a height of six thousand feet when the balloon 
aeve the aluminium hull suddenly burst, and 
tic horrified spectators fled in all directions, 
ghiricking, as the rig. droped like a stone. 

Then a wonderful thing happened. The burst 
balloon fabric spread out like a parachute, the 
epced of the descent was checked, and the broken 
remains landed in a big tree, the occupants 
escaping with a severe shaking. 

On the evening of July 4th, 1909, Mr. 
Crosby, a twenty-year-old aeronaut, rose above 
Bayonne Bay, New Jersey, in a balloon, and from 
the car of his balloon drop fireworks of all 
descriptions to the delight of ten thousand spec- 
tators, Suddenly, when the balloon was at a 
height of over two miles, a cry of terror rose from the 
crowd, The balloon had caught fire, and was 
dropping at fearful speed. The gas was all ablaze, 
and it looked as though the unfortunate aeronaut 
was being roasted in mid-air. 

FELL INTO THE SEA. 

Suddenly a diminutive figure was seen whirling 
over and over in the air. It struck the sea with 
a terrific splash, and was at once picked up by 4 
sicam launch. 

“It was a mere trifling incident,” said Mr. 
Croshy when interviewed next day. 

When the acronaut Pequet was piloting a big 
acroplane at the Hamburg aviation meeting his 
petrol tank suddenly exploded, and a brilliant 
sheet of flame shot up. He was then quite 300 
fcet from the ground. He did not lose his head, 
but, turning his elevating rudders, swung downwards 
ina line swoop. Even so it seemed that he must be 
buried in the blazing ruins. But at a height of 
twenty feet from the ground he jumped and 
landed clear, A few bruises were the extent 
of lis injuries. 

The Chilian aviator, Edwards, had a similar 
escape of a most sensational kind. 

It wos during the aviation week at Johannis- 
thal, and darkness had already fallen while Edwards 
was circling the course at high speed. Suddenly 
the crowd was horrified by a terrific crash. The 
actoplane had fallen. 

JUMPED AT THE CRITICAL MOMENT, 

Friends and spectators rushed to the spot- 
Thcre was the wrecked biplane, but no sign of the 
remains of the daring flying-man. 

Saddenly out of the darkness Edwards himself 
came limping up. He had seized the critical 
moment and jumped, and, landing on soft ground, 
Lujpily escaped with slight injuries. 

1c Blon, at Doncaster, was caught by a fearful 
gust and whirled downwards. He touched earth 
at forty miles an hour. His great machine was 
out of control, and heading dead for the packed 
crowd of spectators. 

With a terrific effort he jerked forward the 
clevating lever, rose again in the very nick of time, 
and with a tremendous leap soared up over the heads 
of the panic-stricken people. 

Le Blon was flung out of his seat by the jerk, 
and so close was the whirring propeller to the 
leads of the crowd that its wind sent hats flying 
this way and that. With a shuddering swoop the 
plane rose to fifty feet, then came hurtling down. 
But by a miracle the great aviator escaped unhurt. 


I want six good flying laws. They may be serious or funny. But they must be good. 


“an cut sores. 3) TELE-QUIDS GOING STRON 


all BE2zOO oa 


Now Divided by Winners. 
RESULT OF CONTEST No. 2. 

Tax problem submitted to our readers in our second 
tele-quids contest told how Wilkins was anxious to 
prevent his mother-in-law from coming to see him, 
and readers wero invited to suggest a tclegram that 
might have been sent to her to make her put off her 
unwelcome visit. 

The amount available for distribution in this contest 
was £100, and the first prize of £50 has been awarded to 
0. P. Ryan, Newcastle, Galway, who sent the following : 


Neighbour's collection scorpions, adders, 
vipers, spas. Many in my house. Latter 
uninhabitable. Sleeping in summer-house. 

All well otherwise. Come soon. 

The remainder of the prize-money, to which we 
have added £1 to simplify division, es been allocated 
at the rate of £1 a word to the following : 

£21.—S. Maunper, 53 Garmoyle Road, Liverpool. 

£13.—I. L. Bearp, 96 St. Margaret’s Road, Barking. 

£6.—NorsE L. Jones, The Hospital, Olive Mount, 
Wavertree, Liverpool. 

£6.—W. Txornton, 87 Portland Road, Holland 

Park Avenues 


£5.—MiIss Axicz Watson, 11 Plantagenet Strect, 
Nottingham. 


six words with threepence in stamps, or as many as 
twenty-four words, but no more, just as you like, but 
for each word you must send a halfpenny. 

_ You may send the money for the tele-quid either 
in stamps or by postal order. If you inclose 
stamps, do not affix them to the entry form, 
but send them loose. 

The sender of the tele-quid considered the 
cleverest and most original will receive half the 
total amount of money sent in. 

The remaining half will be paid to the senders of 
the next best tele-quids at tho rato of £1 a word. 


ST 
That is to say, if you send in a tele-quid of five 
words, accompanied by 2}d., and that tele-quid is 
selected as one of the next best, you will get £5—a 
pound a word. If you send in twenty-four words 
(accompanied by 1s.) you will, if you win, get £24. 

You will note that we only ask you to send money 
for the actual words of the tele-quid. We do not 
ask you to pay for the words that make up your 
name and address, 

Now that you see what we wish you to do, hero is 
the problem for you to solve: 

Binks has gone for a short holiday on 
his own. He promises his wife to write 
faithfully every day, but only sends her 
an occasional meagre postcard. Mrs. 
Binks, angry because of his neglect, 
decides to send him a telegram to scare 
him. How should she word it ? 

In filling in your tele-quid we may add that you 
may make it serious or humorous, just as you like. 


A GOOD IDEA.—When sending your 
attempt inclose a small contribution for 
the Fresh Air Fund. Please! 


TELE-QUIDS 


| Amount anciosea. | "| FORM No. 5. 


Binks, 
Winkle Hotel, 
Shrimpton-on-Sea. 


WHAT TELE-QUIDS ARE. 

In this contest we tell you a story (in black type 
opposite), in which the lady has to send a telegram, 
and we invite you to suggest the wording for the 
telegram, which we call a “tele-quid,” and write it 
on the printed tele-quids form below. 

With the tele-quids form you must send the price 
of the tele-quid at the rate of a halfpenny a word. 
You can send one word with one halfpenny stamp, or 


If Postal Order be sent state 
number below. 


Number of words. 


If stamps are sent the 

MUST NOT BE AFFIXED 

to this form, but must 
be sent LOOSE. 


No charge is made for name and address below. 


Occupation .rcccccerees 


Name. .cccccseccvsscescearseccecsssesssaasececcosees OCCUPATION. .++oreeerseeee soreeerencercor ces 


a word. From Address .....+5 sapareaee ciopevessaussuns 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. | 
1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed tele-quids | 


must be made paynble to C. Arthur Pearson Lti., und must be crossed 
eave 


form. " | 
. Ww 1 hare filed up the tele-quids form, cut itout, and place itin 
eee Oe eel to the EDITOR, ere pt Henrietta Street, | 
” ve the: h the price of the tele-quit. 
Ea oe eg tear te Telo-quids Nu.S ” in. the top left-hand 


reccited will be awarded to the 
elected as the vest by ths 
nalt will be awarded to those 

<t at the rateof 2i per word 


3. Mark your envclope 
sr fii attempts must be +d to arrive on orb ‘fcre Thursday, June 15th. + 


Co. in the manner shove in this examole, The 
5. Tele-quics may Dot contain more than 24 words, exciusive of the 


Buinoser must be written ia the space prov:ded on the 
De J il be entered into in 
Ss BS The y f the tele-quid is at the rate of ono halfpenny 9, No correspoudence wt en 
nee a ar Oe et:her wie stamps or by posts] order. The | compevitioa, and telegram will balgnored sccsniliaeal <anayrealtae (om 
words of the addresses ure not to be included in the price of the tele-quid. Wy, The publivhed decision is final, and compe! H bs 
6. When a postal order is sent to cover one or more attempts, this P.O. | this understanding only. 


L sink ied, 
ction with the 


Cee ee 
“T promiseD my mother I'd never marry unlcss 
I met the right girl.” 
“Yes?” 
“ And—er—you are the right girl.” 
“ How unfortunate! You are the wrong man !™ 


“My wife has joined a secret society.” 

“ But can she keep a secret ?” 

“Sho doesn’t have to. The object of the society 
is for every member to tell the others all the secrets 
she knows.” 


First Dear Tursa: “Do you remember Miss 
Jeeks 2” 

Seconp Dear Tura: “ No.” 

First Dear. Tina: “ Don’t you remember her ? 
She was the ugliest girl in our town ; but, of course, 
that was after you left!” 


“You have a daughter, I sce, madam,” said the | 
newly-engaged housemaid. “ Might I ask her 
name ?” 

“ Her name is Mary.” 

“Oh, that’s awkward ! 


Tm afraid alg have 
to call her something else. 


My name is Mary, too.” 
bay” 


The World’s Finest Boxers Tell “P.W.” Readers 
the Most Momentous Moments in their Fighting 
eers. 


JAMES J. CORBETT 
(Bx-Heavyweight Champion of the world). 

“My most momentous round ? That’s a dead easy 
conundrum to answer. The twenty-third round 
on May llth, 1900, when I lost the World’s 
Championship to Jim Jeffries, at Coney Island, 
when I thought it was as good as in my pocket. 

‘All the way through this memorable contest T 
had been piling up point after point, and it looked 
New York to a settler’s hut on my being returned 
an easy winner. But something happened to rob 
me of victory. These things do happen in boxing 
matches with terrible rapidity. . 

«When I took the centre of the ring for the twenty- 
third round I was absolutely certain of victory. 
I forced Jeff back. Then, with mighty rushes, he 
ripped into me, and—how it happened even now 
I can scarcely realise—anyway, suddenly I felt 
a blow on my ribs and a crash on the jaw which 
hit me with the force of a sledge-hammer ‘in 
full sledge.’ 

“T fell just like a log—yes, that was the most 
momentous round I have ever contested, and if 
ever there has been a more disappointed man than 
I felt at the finish, I should just like to shake him 
by the hand.” 

FRED WELSH 
(Ex-Lightweight Champion of England). 

“T never, in the whole of my career, contested 
a round which meant more to me than my seventh 
with Phil Brock at the Jeffrics Athletic Club, Los 
Angeles, in May, 1908. 

“When I took the ring I was suffering excru- 
ciating pain through a bad foot into which, before 
the contest, a doctor injected some drug. I really 
wasn’t in a condition to fight at all, but I could 
not very well get out of the contest. 

‘“‘For six rounds Brock did most of the fighting 
for, having to place all the weight of my body 
on one foot, I could only keep working in a ve 
small radius. Then came the seventh round. "y 
realised as I left my corner that it was a case of do 
or die. I determined it should be ‘ do.’ 

“All the fight I had been suffering terrible 
agony, but suddenly, in the seventh round, I felt 
extraordinary relief, and for the first time since 
the gong had sounded, I was able to do myself 
justice. Gee whiz! The relief I felt! I shall 
never forget it as long as I live. Everyone thougl.t 
I was a beaten man, but in that seventh round I 
piled up so many points that victory came my way. 

“How the change came about I have never 
quite been able to realise. ButI think it must have 
been due to the drug at last having taken effect. 
I never expect to be faced with a stifler proposi- 
tion than Round 7 in my match with Phil 
Brock.” 

JIMMY BRITT 
(Ex-Lightweight Champion of the world). 


“T guess the eighth round in my match with 

oung Corbett for the Featherweight Championship 
of the world was probably the worst fighting conun- 
drum I was ever called upon to solve. 

‘Corbett was regarded as the finest fighter at his 
weight of the age, and so stiff were his punches 
said to be that it was considered utter madness 
to stand up and fight him. For seven rounds, 
accordingly, I did my best to defeat him with 
‘clever stuff,’ but to no purpose. Corbett was 
scoring points all along the linc. 

“In the eighth round, therefore, disregarding 
tho advice of my seconds that I was mad to think 
of doing such a thing, I determined to carry the 
fight to my opponent at all costs. The minute 
the gong sounded I rushed right in at him and 
fought him all over the ring as fast as I could. 
From start to finish it was slog, slog all the way. 
But I’ve always been grateful to those hammer-and- 
tongs blows, for they so surprised Corbett that he 
never quite recovered. 


I will give six Coronation Spoons 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


“Yes, that was, indeed, a momentous round— 
but all’s well that ends well—it won for me the 
Featherweight Championship of the world and 
proved a stepping-stone to the Lightweight 
Championship.” 

BOMBARDIER WELLS 
(Heavyweight Champion of England). 

“To me this is a particularly easy question 
to answer, as the most momentous roun I ever 
contested took place not so very long ago, hence 
it stands out very clearly indeed in my memory. 
I refer to the third round in my match with Gunner 
Moir at Olympia a few months ago. 

“1 think I may say without being guilty of the 
slightest exaggeration that I had the best of 
matters for the first two rounds in this contest, and 
thus when I faced Moir for the third round I felt 
very confident indeed that I was almost home. 
On that account I freely acknowlcdge that I took 
chances, through over-confidence, with a result 
that is now well-known in boxing history. 

“Still, I am proud to say that since then I have 
regained my former position in the boxing world, 
and, maybe, to an appreciable extent I owe this 
to the result of my bout with Moir, for it taught me 
one lesson, a lesson, by the way, which every boxer 
has to learn, never to under-rate an opponent, and 
never to take chances. Over-confidence is, I am 
convinced, a fatal mistake as far as fistic encounters 
are concerned—and I am not likely to forget this 
for a long time to come.” 


BILL LANG 
(Heavyweight Champion of Australia). 

“The last round in my last fight in Australia with 
Tommy Burns is certainly the one which meant most 
to me at the time, for had I defeated Burns I 
should have won the White Heavyweight Cham- 
pionship of the world. 

“For the first half of this match Burns kept 
on scoring points, and when I came up for the 
last round, although I thought that I had just 
succeeded in making up the requisite leeway to give 
me the victory, 1 was not quite sure that this 
was so. In consequence, to make success certain, 
it was necessary for me to put Tommy Burns 
‘to sleep.’ 

be Gad, how hard I tried to do so. With all the 
science and strength at my command I mixed 
things with Burns, Fortune, however, was not 
with me, for, although I was decidedly the stronger 
of the two when the referee gave the decision against 
me, I could nevertheless not quite land the knock- 
out blow. 

“* You've got to knock him out, Bill, you've 
ot to knock him out, Bill!’ I kept on thinking 
rom start to finish of that fateful round. But 
such good fortune did not come my way, though I 
feel sure that Burns will agree with me when I say 
that my intentions in that round were certainly 
not of a ladylike order. To be sure that last round 
was real tough!” 

JACK JOHNSON 

(Coloured Heavyweight Champion of the world). 

“I guess no round I’ve ever contested in my 
long fighting career meant quite so much to me 
as the first in my contest with Tommy Burns for 
the Championship of the world at Sydney on 
Boxing Day, 1908. 

“You see, I figured things out in this way. 
Master Tommy had given me a long chase from 
America te England, and from England to Aus- 
tralia. A pretty long journcy, even in these globe- 
trotting days. Waal, I thought to mysclf as 
Isat in my corner : 

“* Jack, my boy, you must make a good start— 
you must show this White champion that you're 
no ‘ yellow streaker.’ 

“ When we faced cach other every nerve in my 
body was just urging me on to ‘slip it across’ 
Burns quickly. As a rule, the then champion 
of the world sparred around a bit before mixing 
things good and strong, but on this occasion his 
usual caution seeracd to have left him a_ bit. 
Anyway, he dashed at me quick, too quick as 
events turndd out, for I got through his guard 
and landed a stiff upper cut which brought him 
to the boards, and fe took the count of eight. 
During those eight seconds I lived through what 
seemed a lifetime, for it meant much to me as to 
whether he recovered quickly or not. 

“Yaas, that was the most momentous round 
l’ve evcr had, not, maybe, from the point of view 
of giving and taking hard blows, but somctimes 
‘mental tough’ propositions mean more to a 
boxer than mere stiif punches.” 
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Some Very Odd Coronation Gifts. 

At Hanwella, in Ceylon, grows a stately ener 
nut palm which was planted be ba late Kiny, . h ai 
many years ago, he paid a visit to that bea:.tif:] 
island. ; 

On the occasion of his Coronation, nuts wer 
plucked from this tree and sent home for [ic 
acceptance. ; 

Coronations are, above all, occasions for girij.« 
gifts of all kinds, and speaking of such prese te, 
Mr. Bright, late chief of the Uganda-Conzo Roun. 
dary Commission, mentioned at a dinner of the 
African Society that the King of Toro, who }i.1 
ruled for several years before he was foria!ly 
crowned, was so pleased with the ceremony and 
the gifts of cattle, goats, and sheep that fe 
announced his intention of holding a Coroniien 
every year. 

A GIFT OF A LEOPARD SKIN. 

King Edward was the recipient of an astosis'ins 
variety of Coronation gifts from all parts ot jis 
Empire. They ranged from the costly gokl casi:t 
in which the Corporation of Calcutta inclosed t! si: 
congratulations down to a selection of native 
weapons and a leopard-skin cloak or kaross = t 
by some Bechuana chiefs. 

Certain of our old familics hold their maners en 
the condition of making certain presents on t'> 
occasion of their sovercign’s Coronation. VT! 
best known of these customs belongs to the Masor 
of Worksop in Nottinghamshire. The owr:y 
retains the right of presenting to the King « -". 
for his right band, and in return has the privil.« 
of supporting his right arm, which hol: 
sceptre. 

The Manor of Addington was held on coud!) » 
that its owner brought to the (Coronation Ia: ). t 
a mess of pottage called dillegrout for tie Win: + 
use. 

This was actually done at the crownins of 
Charles II, The historian remarks that “1 
King accepted his service, but did not: i te 
pottage.” 

WAFER MAKER TO THE KING. 

Another family, the Cloptons, claimed to i> 
allowed to make wafers for the banquet, ai! t 
serve them in person. But the gift was 1: 
one-sided business, for when iliam } 
presented wafers at the Coronation of Queen Avy, 
he claimed as his reward all the silver inst: 
ments which had been used for their 1.1 
facture. 

The King not only receives but gives. ii > 
the custom for each monarch who cones to ‘° 
throne to present a set of books to the Po. - 
mouth Garrison church. King Edward us! -v, 
and his son will follow his example. 
church is the oldest garrison church in 
kingdom, and the only one in which the cui 
prevails. 

One of the most magnificent Coronation +." 
of medern times was that which the worn. +! 

Russia presented to the Tsarina on the os. 
of her enthronement at Moscow. It was 1 1 
covered all over with pearls and small dian 
which were secured on a clever fretwork 01:1 59 
wires. : 

This cost £40,000, and took twelve moni: & 
make. 


Ch 


CANADA GAVE AN ARCH. 


At the last Coronation Canada presuied to 
London an arch for street decoration. It w-< 
a very fine piece of work representing snow -c'! 
mountains and emblems of the enormo 
varied resources of the Great Dominion. 

It was at the time of King Edward's Cor: | 3 
that the Master of the Exeter Workhous: 11" d 
to the Guardians that he had reccived a= +! 
tennis bats and balls for the inmates. Au « | 
present could hardly have been conceived. Wi 
houses have greatly improved of lato year. — 
so far as we are aware none of them as}: = ' 
provided with tennis courts. 

At the same date a South Wales paper ¢!« 
announced that the local Corporation had re" 
a present of seven pounds for the puri” 
“gilding the face and hands of tac 
clerk,” : va 

As a witty councillor observed, it was ©. be 
that unless the announcement was & Uy! * 
official in question meant to shine al 
Coronation. 


for the best six lists I receive. Mark postcards “Aero.” (See pase 920.) 
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AFIGHT FOR LIFE AMONG THE DIAMONDS 


Ir would be difficult to find, in all the records of 
brave men’s heroism, & more stirring example than 
js riven in the story of the great Kimberley mud 
fiunt which took place a few years ago. 

As a result of it six English miners were awarded 
tie Edword medal, and_were hailed by our late 
king as patterns for the Empire. 

Yney worked in the famous diamond mines of 
Kimberley, and part of their duty was the super- 
yision of bands of natives engaged in the work. 

Une morning, when everything was going along 
az smoothly as possible, and a party of these 
natives were hard at work in @ corner of the mine, 
they wero startled by a dull noise outside as if 
a few tons of some soft substance had been hurled 
avainst the high door that separated the spot 
were they worked from the long tunnel leading 
to the shatt. 

“To mud!” they cried, and dropped their 
picks in an instant. 

There was no mistaking the sound. Jt was tho 
dreaded mud, the terror of diamond miners. 

A mut rush means certain death to all on its 
tiack. It gives no warning. It comes along 
gjicnily. like an ugly wriggling snake working its 
Way sailtly, sparing nothing, covering everything, a 
sucking, suffocating foe that strikes fear into the 
hearts of all who see it. 

TiizY COULDN'T FLOUNDER TO SAFETY. 

To make matters worse, the place where the 
ives worked was a sort of hollow—a little 
chamber which, as already indicated, they reached 
iy descending a steep hill. Had the tunnel been 
at thev could have opened the door and floundered 
through the mud quite easily, but owing to the slope, 
the slime quickly had them prisoners. It bad risen 
hicher than the door in a few minutes, and if it 
pourcd long enough there was nothing to prevent 
its rising till it 
streamed over the 
tigh wall in which 
the door was fixed. 

Tivy  shrieked 
for help, and the 
Enclishiuen at the 
opening to the 
tunn-l roared out, 
“Clinh to the to 
of the wall,” whie 
the miners 
promptly did. They 
were safe there, for 
tac time at least. 

“Stay where you 
are!’ the English- 
men esiled. “If 
you jump down 
youll Lo sucked 
iy and suffocated 
in two minutes,” 

And while the 
natives sat there 
string wild-eyed 
at tle great black 
mas that cut 
them off from 
sulety the other 
men at the 
entrance to the 
passage set to and 
fought the foe with 
hundreds of 


n 


minutes the work of many hours had - been 
destroyed. . 

The deadly swish delivered its mournful message 
to the imprisoned natives, and their agonisod 
wails minvled with the sizls of the strong, beaten 
men staring moodily at the inky river rising and 
rising, 

The river flowed on. Soon the tunnel was o 
tunnel no longer ; it was a dull mass of rising slime 
that deadened tho crics of the mud-barred miners. 

It flowed for hours. Then, like some tired-out 
torturer, it slowed down again and ceased, leaving 
a great black barrier as a memento of its mastery. 

The rescuers sat round cn a neighbouring rock 
and looked down at tho all-powerful King of 
Diamonds. For the minute they were nonplussed— 
hopcless. 

HOW THE RESCUERS WENT TO WORK. 

Then they held a council of war, Each man 
was invited to suggest what he considered the best 
means to adopt in tackling theo enemy. All 
manner of suggestions were made, most of them 
worthless, but in the end it was decided to try and 
reach the men, not by removing the mud, but by 
passing over it. 

It was a perilous undertaking. One man placed 
a plank upon the face of the mud and stretched 
himself on it, the others standing by ready to drag 
him off if the support showed signs of sinking. 
Fortunately it didn’t. A little spade was handed 
to the rescucr, and he began to cut into the mud 
and so pull his way along down the tunnel like a 
man face downwards in a canoe pulling himself 
forward with a paddle. 

When he had gone a few yards the danger became 
greater owing to the fact that he was now beyond 
the reach of his friends. He was solely dependent 
now on the treacherous mud. | If it failed him he 
would sink and be swallowed up before the eyes 
of his comrades. 

But he worked bravely on—half-inch by half- 
inch. Another plank followed, with another man 
on it. 

In half an hour six men were laid flat on six 
planks in the middle of the mud surfaco. If tie 


buckets and This picture shows the tall the natives first climbed for safety. They could not escape by the 


shovels, 

It was dre 
work. The 4 
slaved steadily on all day, and the natives looked 
on, and prayed, and cheered, and wept. The 
rish of mud had stopped, fortunately, and after 
thousands of bucketfuls had been removed the 
rescue seemed certain. 

_Suddenly, almost in the moment of victory, 
the outlook was blackened, A loud, terrifying 
Cry rang through the workings. 

The mud! The mud!” 

The rescuers scatterod themselves like scared 
rats, and the cry was taken up by all. 

he mud! The mud!” 

There it was again, a black stream of death 

tapidly refilling the tunnel, Within oa few 


All my readers are greatly 


halj-submerged door on the left, as this was spondsty Blocked by the mud, Finally they crawled 
along, fuce downwards, on the p 


anks and up the tunnel on the right. 


mud took to seething and bubbling for a moment 
they were doomed. There was no way out. 
Sixty-five feet of mud, and between them and it a 
plank that might heel over any second and send 
them to a suffocating death. 

Ahead were the shrieking natives ; behind was 
the hidden spring of destruction that might let 
loose its slime again, flood the tunnel stiil more, 
and cause the planks to capsize like a cockle craft 
on a turbulent sca. 

And the rescuers, forgetting it all, plodded on 
their muddy way, half-inch by half-inch. 

As the news went round thousands of people 
thronged to the head of the shaft, and by the time 


interested in the Fresh Air Fund and 


the first man reached the prison house all South 
Africa awaited the result of his bravery—success or 
death, mud or mastery. 

It was success. 

When the man on the first plank reached the 
wall on which the natives were huddled he called 
instructions to them. 

“You've seen the way I’ve come?” he said, 
still lying flat and face down. “ Well, 'm going 
back the same way, but I’m leaving the planks 
for you to follow on. Crawl along the planks as 
much like a snake as you can.” 

Slowly the men on the planks slid back leaving 
the wooden line behind them. Slowly the natives 
followed on. Nobody spoke. The black mass 
underneath, that looked as hard as rock, but was 
as soft as porridge, scomed to the men to be all 
eyes—grinning eyes of death. 

As each man reached the end plank he was 
hauled to safety by friends standing near and carried, 
half-fainting, out of sight of the mud. The rest 
dragged themselves wearily on half-inch by lhalf- 
inch. 

When the Jast native arrived his workmates 
thought he was a stranger. 

His hair had turned white. 


(Next week: ‘‘ The Cemetery under the Sea.’’) 


WORSE THAN CHORTLES, 

A WILp-EYED man dashed from his house, and 
set off down the strect. 

“In vain!” he muttered, 
vain !”? 

At once a crowd gave clase. 

“What is the matter ?”? someone inquired. “Is 
he mad?” 

Still the wild-eyed man continued his cry. 

“In vain! In vain!” 

“ But what is in vain ?” they asked hin. 

“The letter ‘ v,’™ replied the heartless monster. 
“The letter ‘v,’ my friends!” 

The funeral of the joker takes placa next 
Saturday. 


“In vain! Its io 


en < ace 


“What on earth possessed Miss Hightone to 
marry a shop-assistant ?” 

* She couldn't resist him, you know, Whcn she 
first met him he was at the bargain counter.” 

a 

Cierx: “May I have a weck’s holiday, sir? I 
wish to get married.” 

Employer: “ Why, you were away with measles 
for a fortnight during the spring, and last winter 
you stayed away with influcnza, now you waut 
to get married. Really, Jones, there always seems 
to be something wrong with you.” 


ALL ABOUT “THE GARTER.” 

Ow Saturday, June 10th, the King invests the 
Prince of Wales with the insignia of the Order of 
the Garter. 

The Order of the Garter is the most ancient 
Order oi Fnglish knighthood. It is an Order that 
is not bestowed for personal merit or conspicuous 
bravery, but it merely signifies that the wearer 
moves in the highest social circles, 

The majority of its wearers, indeed, are reigning 
monarchs, princes of reigning houses, and dukes in 
the English peerage. So great is the honcur 
considered that there is ne record, in comparatively 
recent years, at any rate, of anyone declining the 
honour. 

Among the eniiovs rules of the Order is one by 
which a knight vows faithfully that he will never 
leave England for any reason whatever without 
first ashing permission of the King to do so. Tuts 
rule, of course, is never put into force nowadays. 
In fact a K.G., whea he is admitted to the Order 
in these days, receives a formal letter from tie 
King, in which he is freed from his promise. 

The investiture of a K.G. is very simple, unless 
the recipicnt is a reigning monarch, in which case 
the investiture takes place with a great deal of 
cercimony. 

The last king invested in England was the now 
exiled King Manuel. This took place in the 
Throne Room at Windsor Castle. 

The only lady then admitted to the Order wes 
Queen Alexandra, who was present to sce the Order 
conferred on Portugal’s boy-king. The Garter 
proper is worn below the left knee, and is made of 
dark-blue velvet edged with gold. On it is the 
well-known motto “ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 
The Garter is fastened with a buckle and pendaut 
of gold. 
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MITA TAUPOPOKI, 
the Famous 
Chief, 


who has come over with Miss Maggie Papakura 

and a party of Maoris to the Coronation Exhibition 

at Shepherd’s Buch, chats about his impressions of 
this country. 


I am glad that I have come to the Coronation 
Exhibition, for I have never been out of New 
Zealand before, and I have secn many wonderful 
things since I came here. I have already writtcn 
to my people at home to tell them of some of these 
wonders, but I shall have much more to tell them 
when I go back. 

Ever since I arrived in England my mind has 
been talking of the wonders I see everywhere. I 
seem to have come up through a long darkness into 
@ great light. / 

WE LOVE THE KING. 

I was interested to see the great crowds of people 
who went to seo the King when he was out 
driving, and I was very glad that I should be there 
to sec him too. We Maoris love the King very 
much. When he came to see us in New Zealand 
we loved him first because he was Queen Victoiia’s 
. but after we had seen him we loved him 

or his own sake. 

The King is the greatest power in the world. I 
have seen him ; and there is nothing beyond. 


What things have surprised me most in England ? 
Well, I was surprised at the Crystal Palace. I had 
never believed it possiblo that I should see a great 
house like that built only of windows. It is very 
woncerful. 

Another surprising thing is the railway you call 
the “Underground,” where there are wonderful 
trains without heads that go under the ground. 
I cannot understand them at all. What makes 
them move? I could see nothing. This matter 
has puzzled me very much, for I had never before 
seen a train without a head. It is the strangest 
thing I have seen. 

I have been to the theatre here, and this I 
enjoyed very much. I did not understand what 
they were saying on the stage, but I liked to see 
the ladies very, very much. As I did not under- 
stand, I did not care so much for the men. 
should like to go to the theatre often. 

There is one thing that puzzles me about the 
ladies I have seen here. I cannot understand why 
they have their legs ar ee together so that they 
can scarcely walk. I do not like that; it is so 
foolish. Sometimes their legs are strapped so 
tightly that they can scarcely move their feet at 
all. This is not nice. 

{Obviously the Chief is referring to the ‘‘ hobble ” 
skirt.—Ep. ] 

THE DRESS LIKE A BELL. 

The English ladies used to wear much nicer 
clothes, I think. Many years ago I remember 
seeing English ladies wearing very, very wide 
dresses that were shaped like a bell. They could 
then walk or run quite easily. In these dresses I 


think they looked very nice. 
[The Chief means the old-fashioned crinoline.— 
Ep.] 


We have been in London several times to see tho 
great buildings. We have no buildings so large in 
Now Zealand, but New Zealand is a young country, 
and when it is as old as England it will have build- 
ings just as large. I think the Houses of Parlia- 
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ment is the most wonderful 
world. 

I like.riding in a motor, and when I wo |x, + 
New Zealand I shall tell them about all tue tr. 
in the streets. They will be as eurprise:! 25 jy. 
that the carriages and motors can run 4/:- a 
close together without knocking into each Gi. 
And the carriages go so quickly, too. - 

I have noticed that the people in the <t) ct. 
here never look happy. They are all very, > 
grave as though they found life a very sein 
business. Thcy never seem to laugh. ‘Lie 41... 
do not take life so seriously as that. Woe «1, 
always cheerful and happy, and there always ©.» ;, . 
something to be joyful about. We ere all, sis 
the oldest of us, ready to play at any time. anid ti: 
children and grown-up men will all play tos: i} ¢: 
Lola not seem to get so much fun out o! jie 4s 
we do. 


OUR BABIES ARE NEVER SMACKED. 

Another strange thing I have heard is that \ 
smack your babics when they are not good, {| i< 
has surprised me very much, because we re.i1 
smack our babies in Maoriland. It is a teri: jo 
thing to think of. Sometimes our babies ar: i. , 
just like yours, but we would never strike t! cin 
and I do not think our men and women er. 11, 
any worse because we are always kind to tom 
when they are young. 

There is one thing in England I like verv nich, 
My people cook all their meat in the water ci tie 
hot springs, but here, of course, it is difler:1, | 
was surprised to see the people here puttin. 1. 
meat into an iron box beside a fire, but afier oy 
time, when it was taken out, it was voy 43] 
cooked. ‘ Roast beef,” youcallit. Itisvery e+ ct, 

But though I think everything here is ve.¢ 0: -ni! 
and very wonderful, you must not think i ii.e 
England better than my own country. | i! | 
could go down on my knees every day to pray 4: 
blessings on Miss Papakura for bringing we }.ie, 
but I still like my own country best. 
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Getting ready for the Coronation is a painful business for new peers and others who have to be there dressed up in robes and heavy coroncts. 
cartoonist has foreseen a few difficulties, and possibly his suggestions will meet with approval. 
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I§ youre a new peer 

practise some lordly, 

: altitudes af home and 
attain fe coronation deportment, 
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no need: 
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I want a serious parody on a poem. Most parodies 
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are funny. Not this one, however. 
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"House Stranger 


The Tale of a Dead Man's Revenge. 
By PAUL URQUHART. 


trying to think of a plan by which he might get 
free of his companions. Four years before he had 
met old Simon by chance in the Soho restaurant. 
The foreigner had seen in him a useful tool, and 

been to some pains to get him into his powcr. 
He had used the best bait—moncy that Peter always 
wanted so badly. There was 9 three months’ biil 
signed in Peter's handwriting, but with somcbody 
else’s name, and the discovery of the forgery by the 
outraged Simon, and a threat of exposure unless 

Since then Peter had been pliant. On more than 
a dozen occasions ho had played his part in some 
of the biggest burglaries that had ever mystified 
the police and Scotland Yard. But now he was 
restive, and old Simon was uneasy. 

“ Look here, old Simon,” Peter broke in sud- 
denly, “I don’t want to play the sneak, or go and 
make trouble as Michael suggests. All I want to 
do is to get clear of this. life. I know you have 
me in your power, but, tell me, how much will you 
take to let me get away for good and all?” 

The three men looked at each other in amazc- 
ment. They knew Peter to be penniless, and to 
each of their minds occurred the thought that here 
was some trap. As if guessing the trend of their 
meditations, Peter went on hurriedly : 

“It’s not a plot; it’s a genuine offer. I've a 
chance of getting some money from my pcople. 
How would a hundred suit you?” 

Old Simon shook his head. 

“To part for ever from my little Peter for a 
hundred! No, it is impossible. If it were a 
thousand now. : 

Peter in vain tried to compound for five hundred, 
but old Simon remained adamant. 

“Very well then,” he said at last, desperatcly. 


CHAPTER Ill 


The Finger of 
Scorn. 


“TI won't 
_have anything 
to do with it; 
you may say 
what you like, 
but it’s too dangerous.” 

Peter Norton’s voice rose to @ rebellious 

whine. The two younger men, who were 
seated at the table, looked towards old Simon as 
i + instructions. 
: i ha room in which they were assembled was the 
back apartment leading from the shop, where 
Simon Levinski carried on a somewhat dubious 
husiness in old clothes. The shop itself was more 
in the nature of a warehouse than an actual place 
ia which goods were sold, for what business Levinski 
did wa: done largely through the post. 

He appeared regularly in the advertisement 
columns of certain newspapers os & widow who was 
desirous of parting with her late husband’s clothes 
st an enormous loss, or as a widower who found 
himself with his wife’s wardrobe on his hands, and 
compelled to sell it on any reasonable terms. He 
lad been known also to figure as “a well-known 
Society gentleman,” who, having met with serious 
losses in the city, was forced to sacrifice his large 
and extensive collection of clothes. 

An inquiring person would have discovered by a 
careful collation of these advertisements that the 
widow, the widower, and the decayed gentleman 
invariably resided at 10 Reed Street, Houndsditch. 

The glass door which gave access to the shop 
was heavily curtained, as were the dingy windows 
of the room in which the four men were seated. 
hore was an air of mystery about the place, 
which was enhanced by the solitary candle that 
wittercd gloomily in its tin socket, and the strained, 
tense looks of the three foreigners. 

After the space of nearly a minute, as there was 
no answer forthcoming to his challenge, Peter 
Norton shifted uncasily in his seat, and then finally, 
with an air of bravado, rose to his feet. 

“That's my ultimatum,” he said, with a flushed 
face. “I'm not going to put my neck into a 
halter simply to please you. You can do what you 
like; I'm off. Good-night !” 

With an obvious physical effort he turned away 
from the group at the table, and shuffled towards 
the curtained glass door. His hand was already 
upon the latch when the sound of a chair being 
puslicd back made him look quickly round. The 
12 man, who was called Michacl, was standing 
up with a revolver in his hand. 

“Come back,” he said in a hoarse voice, “ or——” 

Trembling, and with blanched cheeks, Peter 
obeyed, without a word. When he took his seat 
age Michael also sat down, a cruel smile upon 
his lps. 

_ 50, my pretty lad, you want to go and blow 
the vaff—that is so ?”* 

“{ don't want to do anything of the sort, only 
I don't see why you should make me run such 
terrible risks. You say yourselves that the police 
have already got their eyes on you, and if we try 
to crack this crib we're sure to be caught.” 

“It’s the safest job you've tackled with us yet, 
Peter, and as for the police—when the time comes 
we shall know how to deal with them, eh, Fritz ?” 
said Michael. 

The other young man contented himself with a 
movement of his head by way of answer. It was 
old Simon who spoke next—old Simon who had 
remained throughout the scene in silence, calmly 
stroking his long white beard. 

“Michael speaks the truth; it is as simple as 
anything—the simplest job we've ever asked our 
little Peter to help us with. And the risk? Bah, 
there is none, and there are ten thousand pounds 
of jewels—ten thousand pounds !—waiting to be 
taken. It is there for the asking almost, and money 
Imust have, now that I have a daughter and a 
Grandson to support.” 
Peter made no answer. 


old Simon, 
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CHARACTERS YOU MUST KNOW. 

Alice Norton, a beautiful young girl, who is engaged 
to be married to Phillip Darrel, a rising 
barrister. 

John Gard is a foreigner who has changed his 
name from Gardstcin. He dies leaving three- 
quarters of a million, and on his deathbed 
promises this huge fortune to Alice Norton if she 
will give up her lover. Alice refuses, and to be 
revenge] Gard suggests in hia will that she was 
more than a friend in life tohim. He leaves her 
£5,000 for ‘‘ the wrongs he has done her.”” 

Simon Levinski, head of a gang of thieves who 
have Alice Norton’s 
Peter, in their clutc'es. 

Adele is John Gard’s wife and Simon Lovinski’s 
daughter. 
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ne’er-do-well brother, 


“IT promise to let you have a thousand, but you 
must give me a fortnight. You needn't be 
frightened of me during that time, for I'll come and 
see you every day, if you like; and you know you 
have me in your power.” 

For the next quarter of an hour old Simon 
endeavoured to extract from Peter the method by 
which he proposed to raise such a sum, but he 
refused to divulge anything. He would pay a 
thousand in a fortnight on the terms he had men- 
tioned, and nothing more would he say. 

‘““ Very well, my little Peter,” said old Simon at 

last, “it shall bo as you wish. One fortnight you 
shall have, and then if you cannot give me the 
thousand we shall have to fall back on this other 
plan.” 
. ‘Though it was nearly daybreak when he left 
Houndsditch and walked to lis dingy lodgings off 
Gray's Inn Road, Peter was up and about carly. 
The <ube took him to Bayswater, and from there 
he made his way to Aberdeen ‘Terrace. 

To his amazement, and equally to his annoyance, 
he learnt that his sister had Icft the Pullman 
Yreens. There had been some “row with the 
missus,” the maid vouchsafed, and Miss Norton had 
been packed off at a moment's notice. Having 
found out the address in West Hampstead to which 
her boxes had been sent, Peter, in no pleasant 
mood, started to walk the distance, as fares were 
a consideration. It was nearly eleven when he 
reached the address, to learn from the lodging-house 
keeper that Alice was out for the day. For over 
seven hours he hung about the street, and his 
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His mind was busy 


I want a serious poem beginning 


“Ten little slunv kids”’—after the ten nigger boys. 


patience was at last rewarded when, about a 
quarter past six, he saw Alice enter the house. 

To even his unobservant eye it was clear that 
Alice, as he saw her at last in the shabby gentecl 
drawing-room in which the lodging-house keeper 
allowed the occupants of her apartments to receive 
their occasional guests, was suffering from some 
great strain. All the colour had gone from her 
checks, her manner was nervous and unstrung, and 
there was ‘a note of suppressed tears in her voice. 

I've come up particularly to congratulate you, 
old girl,’ Pcter said, with hearty boisterousness. 

Fancy getting five thousand! What a stroke of 
luck! Jolly decent of John Gard, wasn’t it ?” 

Alice looked at him with eyes that were almost 

frightened in their amazement. 
. “Oh, Peter!’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ You don’t 
imagine that I would touch that money—moncy 
that was only Icft me in order to insult me, and 
degrade me in the eyes of everybody ?” 

Peter was utterly taken aback. 

“Not touch the money!” he cried in a voice 
that was almost a scream. ‘ Why, what on carth 
can you be thinking of ?”* 

Alice sat down wearily. 

“You must have read the will in the paper, 
Peter. You must have seen that he linked my 
name purposely with his, so that the world should 
think I once linked my life with his in an_ illegal 
union. You must have seen with what subtlety 
he has struck at me, even from the grave ; and yet 
you seem to think that I could touch his bequest !” 

Anger made Peter almost incoherent. Ho 
stormed and raved, but all to no purposo. At 
last he fell back upon his customary lino of 
argument. 

“What's to become of me, I should like to 
know ? Here you have a chance of setting me up 
in a good business, which would only cost you two 
thousand—and you could livo with me, and I 
would look after you—and you refuse to take this 
legacy because of some silly woman's prejudice.” 

Alice buried her face in her hands. 

“ Please, Peter, don’t. Ican’t bear it. It’s been 
bad enough all day. Evcrywhere I've been to 
seek work it’s been the same story, the samo 
question : ‘Can you give us any references?’ Of 
course I can’t give them any references. The 
Greens turned me out at a moment’s notice, and 
a reference to them—the only people I can give as 
a refcrence—would simply serve to further blast 
my character in the eyes of the world.” 

For half an hour Peter bent all his efforts in an 
attempt to undermine his sister's determination, 
but she refused, absolutely, resorting to silence 
when the strain of his tempestuous selfishness 
became almost more than she could bear Finally 
he left her, sufficiently masking his real feeling to 
beg her to take care of herself, and to think the 
matter over calmly. But once outside he gave 
full reign to his cmbittered anger. 

Ho had counted upon Alice’s money to buy him 
out of the clutches of old Simon, and now some 
freak in the girl's character was going to deprive 
him of this chance. He could not explain to her 
his real situation, but in his own mind he realised 
that if she remained fixed in her determination not 
to touch John Gard’s money, he must involve 
himself still further in the criminal doings of one 
of the most dangerous alien gangs in London. And 
the end of such a connection, he felt, must be a 
long term of imprisonment. The thought thet 
what he called Alice's puerile prejudice should make 
him run such a risk raised a frenzy of rage in his 
mind. 

He knew his sister's character. He felt sure that 
nothing would change her purpose, and, as he 
walked, he slowly formed in his mind a schemo to 
foreo her hand. Old Simon was the man to deal 
With this situation. Five thousand pounds was not 
astm to be lichtly lost, and even if he had to part 
with more than he originally intended, Peter felt 
that what was left would be better than nothing. 
Alice had complained that she could not get any 
work. Why should not old Simon offer her a job? 
Once inside the house in Reed Street there wero 
plenty of means, Peter realised, of compelling her 
to alter her determination. 

When he had clearly formulated this scheme in 
his mind Peter grew calmer, and it was in a more 
reasonable mood that he made his way to the 
house in Reed Street, and sought the company of 
old Simon in the heavily curtaincd back room. 

Her brother had not left Alice more than a few 
moments before the lodging-house servant, entering 
her bed-sitting room in a state of enthusiastic 
excitement, came to announce that anothe: young 
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gentleman had appeared in the drawing-room. 
Alico knew who the visitor was, and it was with 
feelings of cdnsidcrable trepidation that she entered 
the room to face Phillip Darrel. : 

This was the scene she had feared—this facing 
of the man she loved most dearly in all the world. 
Ever since she had left the Greens the one thought 
that had been uppermost in her mind was whether 
Phillip’s lovo would bear the shock of such @ 
disgrace as John Gard, in his insane vengeance, 
had put upon her. Would he, liko all the world, 
turn from her in this hour of trial? Would he 
belicve the dreadful imputation that had been 
fastened upon her by the dead man ? 

She entered the room trembling. Her lover was 
seated on a chair by the window, looking out to 
the dreary strect. He did not turn his head as she 
opened the door; he did not look at her as she 
stood almost dropping, holding on to the end of 
the sofa for support. 

“ Phillip!” 

She uttered his name in a voice so tremulous 
that it was almost a sob. The young Larrister 
turncd quickly, so that she saw his face. It was 
very pale, and the lines of the mouth 
were hard sct, and even the eyes 
that had always looked upon her in 
love, scemed to wear a mask of 
sternness. 

A deadly fear welled up in her 
heart. He had come to break with 
her for ever. John Gard’s curse and 
vengeance was to be complete. She 
felt herself swaying, and only the 
support of the sofa kept her from 
falling. 

With his strange, stern eyes, her 
lover looked at her, speaking no word, 
as if he was unable to give expression 
to his thoughts. To the girl, the long 
silence and tho storm of her pent- 
up emotions became unbearable. She 
let go of her support, and staggered 
towards him with outstretched lands. 

“Phillip, Phillip!” she cried, 
“You cannot believe this of me ?” 


CHAPTER IV. 
The Train Smash. 


Puriuie DarreE prided himself on 
being ablo to keep his nerves well 
under control. It was an accomplish- 
ment which was now severely tested. 
He had read John Gard’s will in the 

aper; ho had steeled himself to 

lieve that what was suggested there 
was true. 

In answer to Alice’s letter he had 
called to see her, with the fixed 
determination to part from her for 
ever. But now as he saw her, he knew 
that he loved her before all else, 
and that this simple cutting apart 
of their lives must be a cruel piece 
of rough surgery, without anything 
to relicve the pain. 

‘““What am I to belicve, Alice ? 
Your name has been publicly linked 
with Jobn Gard’s, and the price of 
your shame is placarded throughout 
Lm public Press, What can I say, or what can I 

lo?” 

He spoke as one who desired, before all other 
things, to be convinced against his reason. Alice 
stood in front of him with downcast eyes. 

‘“* And you would have believed this thing of me ; 
you would have waited for no explanation from me, 
unless I had written to you? Oh, Phillip!” 

Her complaint roused him almost unintentionally 
to a defence of his position. 

“T am ready to listen to anything you may say, 
but frankly, Alice, what explanation can there be 
of the statement in that scoundrel’s will other than 
the one the world has agreed to put upon it?” 

“You will believe, if I tcll you, Phillip ?”’ she 
asked, raising her eyes to his. 

“Yes, I will believe what you say,” he answered 
slowly. 

“Then listen, Phillip. You know that John 
Gard persecuted me with his attentions; you 
know how he used w wait for me in Aberdeen 
Terrace, in oder to wilk with me to Iensington 
Gardens. That was no <ceret to you. I told you 
about it all, and you Jsughed at him. I told you 
all except vue thing; that was that he asked me 
to give you up, and that he promised, if I would 
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do as he wished, to leave me all his money. If I 
refused, he said he would be revenged, even after 
death. And this—this is his vengeance !” 

“When did he make this proposal to you ?™ 

It was obvious to Phillip that Alico hesitated 
before she answered, and all the demons of sus- 
picion, which had been dispelled by the sight of 
the girl he loved, swarmed back into his mind. 

“Some time before he died,” she answered. 

““ Where was ithe spoke to you about it 2?” 

His voice seemed to have hardened into the tone 
of a cross-examination in court. 

“Tn his flat.” 

““ What were you doing there ?” 

Knowledge of her own innocence, and the close 
inquisition to which she was being subjected, 
roused Alice to anger. 

“You don’t want to believe me, Phillip. That’s 
what it is,” she cried. ‘‘ You are ashamed of me. 
You want an excuse to break off our engagement.” 

“T want to clear your reputation, Alice, for your 
sake and my own. Remember that I also have 


much at stake—all the future of my professional 
carver is in jeopardy. My prospects at the Bar 


By the light of the fluming train Alice took the engagement-ring that Phillip had 
given her from her finger and slipped it on to the third finger of the dead 


woman's hand. 


would be at an end if it was known that I had 
allied myself with the publicly branded mistress of 
John Gard.” 

She turned from him and, like one walking 
blindfolded, made her way to the couch. _ 

“Go now, Piillip,’ she pleaded. “If cannot 
stand more to-day. I must have time to think. 
God forbid that I should ever stand in your way. 
But go now—please !” 

Phillip rose and picked up his hat and stick. 

“Very well, Alice, I will go; but I must point 
out to you that you liaven’t answered! my question 
as to what you were doing in John Gard’s flat.” 

“You wouldn’t believe me if I was to tell you 
that he scnt for me when he was dying, and that 1 
couldn’t refuse to go. You don’t want to believe, 
because, even if my absolute innocence is established 
in your oyes, I should still be branded in the eyes 
of the world. Vlease go now. J must have time 
to think.” 

He looked at her, hesitated for a moment, and 
then stalked out of the room without another 
word. She heard the front door close, and the 
noise sounded to her like the clatter of the earth on 
the onffin of her dead love. 

That night, as she tossed restlessly about on her 
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bed, Alice formed a resolve. All her futuro happi- 
ness was in jeopard ’ if, indeed, it had not been 
risked beyond Eiall already. She felt that by 
seeing Phillip she only enhanced his suspicion: 
She would go for a week down to Portalone, the 
little fishing village in Cornwall whero she jad 
spent so many happy days as a child. There she 
would have time to think in peace. 

Phillip Darrel also passed a troubled night. Hoe 
felt he had been cruel to Alice to doubt her, but 
against this the thought of his career, in whicl: ho 
took great pride, struggled strenuously. Ho rose 
in the morning without having come to any deter. 
mination. As he let himself into his chain!iys 
with his key, he heard his clerk reading, with evisent 
gusto, the terms of John Gard’s will to the bov. 

The clerk had often seen Alice—for once or ts ice 
she had been to tea there—and ho realised tie 
nature of the man’s interest in John Gard’s stranze 
testament. The thought that even here Alice's 
shame had followed, angered him beyond en- 
durance. Acting on the impulse of the moment, 
he sat down and wrote her a letter, in whicis ie 
stated that it was impossible, after what bad 

- happened, for their engagement to 
continue. 

As soon as he had posted the I-tter 
with his own hands, he wouk! hiv. 
given the world to recover it. 
the remainder of the morniny 
walked restlessly about his 1», 
touching none of his work. He t i! 
to forget himself in the company 0! 
friends at lunch, butit was imyposal 
As the hours slipped by he 4 
that he had been sellish and ers, 
that he loved this girl, and that ii. 
love ought to have outweighed su; 
a small thing, in comparison, as i 
professional interests. 

Was the letter irrevocable? ifs 
calculated that she would not sec ive 
it before four. It was then a 
to. He rushed from his chi 
and calling a taxi, offered the me 
a heavy bribe to reach the lod. + 
house in West Hampstead in fit on 
minutes. He might get hoid oi tie 
letter before sho icceived it. He '. 
had the taxi time to draw un tha 
was out and ringing at the lel. 4 
lodging-house servant met him wish + 
giggling face. 

“Oh, sir, you’ve missed Miss Nev's» 
by just ten minutes. She has «.- 
off for a holiday by the fourion te 
Cornwall. The Post Office, Potohs, 
that’s the addrcss she has wiven ity 
for anything to be forwarded.” 

Hurriedly Phillip inquired wie’ + 
she had received any Ietuis |. 
afternoon. 

“Oh, yes, sir; the postman c ” 
just as she was going away wit’ | 
for her, and she took tiem oli =: i 
her in the cab without so mi 
looking at them. And theres = 
another gent here, too—-her bie! - 
and he was that mad——” 

Phillip Darre] cut further cons 
sation short by tearing down the =: 
and jumping into the cab, teiling the driver tut 
him to Paddington. But the fates wer a. 
him. Even as he rushed on to tho piationn 
saw the tail lights of the great Cornish cx). 
vanishing in the mazo of lines beyond 
station. As he turned impatiently to the inc. 
office, to find out the next train by wrics 
could follow, he almost ran into an old mia: ' 

a long white beard, who was engaged ia ca.ne! 
conversation with a companion. 

“You must go after her, my little Pcter ; 
all that can be done,” the old man was sayiny. 

Meanwhile Alice, all unknowing of the ¢ 
that had taken place in her lover's mind. ™ 
seated in a third-class carriage, being care”: 
sixty miles an hour westward. Her only © 
panion in the compartment was another woit 
dressed in deep mourning and carrying a |»! 
her arms. The two letters she had received! 
leaving her Icdgings remained unopened 11 
lap; the one, in the familiar hands ritine, 
not open; the other sho read as soon it 
had sped past Acton. To hev surprise, 1 
offer of employment. Mr. Simon Levers: 
No. 10 Reed Street, Houndsditch, it apps oh’: 
had her name put before him as that ol 6 oe 


or 


ad 


that ©: 


im 
eh 


ob 
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For the best parody I will give half-a-suinea. Mark postearils “ Slum.” (See prge 920.) 
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stworthy young person, and he offered her 
be be of Y cata sie in his shop at a pound 
a week, and ssquenied Ee “ call upon him at his 
ess as SOON as nt. ; , 
tt communication Alice’s drooping 
mirits. At any rate, here was employment at a 
salary which would enable her to live, and that 
was something. She lost herself in wondering who 
could have recommended her, and read and re-read 
the luiter several times to make sure there was no 
mistake. Her companion interrupted her thoughts 
by acking her, in @ strong Cockney accent, what 
time the train arrived at Falmouth. 

This question and its reply let loose the flood- 
gates of the woman’s conversation. She was 
goin down, it seemcd, to bury her husband, who 
had met with an accident in Cornwall, while 
engaged in some work as @ navvy. It was very 
trving for her, sho said, as she had been left practi- 
cally penniless, and with no friends or relations in 
the world. But her Tom had been a good husband 
to her, and she couldn’ t bear not to see him properly 
buried. Alice interested herself in the woman's 
troubles, praised and nursed the baby, and brought 
something like a smile to the woman’s wan cheeks. 
It was not until Plymouth had been reached and 

assed that Alice screwed up her courage to open 
Phillin’s letter. 

“Bad news, missie?”? said the woman in a 
aympatitic voice, as she saw the pallor which 
sprea‘l itself over Alice’s cheeks. 

“Tm rather faint,” she answered in ao feeble 
voice, “ If you wouldn’t mind opening the window 
for me——"” 

Tie fresh air revived her, and she sat in her 
corner, looking out on the darkening countryside, 
ag the train roared and rattled round tho great 
curves of the Cornish line, trying to face what that 
lettcr meant. Phillip had thrown herover. Phillip 
had left her. Phillip was lost to her forever. Tho 
words sang with a diabolic rhythm in her mind, 
to the drowsy, persistent jolting of the carriage- 
wheels. The great joy of her life had been wiped 
oul, irrevocably and for ever. From now onwards 
to her Phiilip must be as one who was dead. 

Over the Cornish hills there swept a haze of mist. 
Rain began to fall in tho darkencd sky, and on 8 
aucden it seemed that night had settled down. 
She sat there dazed by the anguish of her 
heart. 

“Lost, lost, lost for ever!” sang the train per- 
siscently minute after minute. 

The woman spoke to her, but Alice did not heed 
her; the baby ericd, holding out its little arms to 
hor to bo nursed, but she did not hear it, she did 
rot see it. Only she heard the metallic beating of 
tue train, and those words that repeated themscives 
again and again in her mind: “ Phillip is lost for 
ever!” 

_ Suddenly she felt the brakes of the train applied 

siarply. The next moment the carriage rose up 
tider her feet, and she was tlung sideways on to 
tle seat on which she was sitting. A roar of 
svlintering wood and breaking glass filled her ears. 
She felt the carriage break about her; then she 
was flung senseless to the floor. 

When she recovered herself, after a few seconds, 
the terror of death seized her. Sho climbed up the 
sloping floor of the splintered carriage to the far 
witow. The door was jambed. She looked back, 
sevking another way of escape. The corridor on 
both sides was closed. The other side of the 
curriaze, where she had been sitting, and from which 
she had been flung providentially, was reduced to 
écris, the roof hanging, a maze of splinters, not a 
fo. trom the floor. 

i. sperately she turned again to the door she had 

al: vady tried. She saw that the glass, though 
“ii ia the frame, was cracked and splintered. 
“ec pushed it with her arms, and it gave way, and 
ven, heedless of the jagged points, that tore her 
* a ie cut her hands, she forced her way out on 
ty the line. 
. tucre a scene of pandemonium met her eyes. 
‘ce Cause of the accident she could not see ; all that 
“te could take in was the utter ruin of the great 
CANTES3. What had before been a clean, snake-like 
ag vot carriages, hurried onwards in its pride by 
the huge engine, was now a wreckage of wood and 
ee Some men wero running up the line with 
‘uterus, She heard the hiss and roar of the steam 
‘nat escaped from the broken locvmotive, but 
wvove it there came to her ears the crics and 
tans of human beings in pain. 

“he remembered then the woman and baby who 
had been travelling with her. Till that moment 
sue had never given them ao thought. With a 


“Why is @ cricket ball like a flying 
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sense of shamo strong upon her she forced herself 
back into tho carriage. From underneath the 
broken seat and tho débris of the roof she heard a 
voice. 

“It’s all right, missie ; I’m not hurt,” came the 
half-smothered tones. ‘I’m only jambed in here. 
If you could lift it a bit, I could get out.” 

Alice tried with all her strength to move the 
tangle of twisted steel and broken timber that kept 
the woman prisoner, but she could hardly shakes 
it, let alone shift it to allow her to escape. Think- 
ing that she might effect her purposo more easily 
from outside, she crept through the broken window 
once more, and, making her way past the rear of 
the dismantled train, reached the other side of the 
carriage. 

At first, what she saw gave her every hope that 
her efforts would be successful, for clear through 
the scattered timbers of the roof there stretched 
the woman’s hand. Climbing up on the broken 
carriage, Alice seized the hand and pulled. 

“ That won't do it, missie, ’'m afraid,” came the 
woman’s voice ; “ it’s got to bo lifted off.” 

Telling the woman she had gono for assistance, 
Alice ran up tho side of the embankment. She 
came across two men, tearing with their hands at 
a broken carriage. She asked them to help her 
Thoy scemcd not even to hear her worls, but 
worked furiously, like men demented, at the pile of 
dibris. As she hurried forward again she heard a 
scream. Turning, she saw ® woman _ leaning 
against a telegraph post. In the semi-darkness she 
could not see the woman’s face ; all that she noticed 
was that her hand was outstretched. 

P ss a my God!” she moaned—“ tho fire, the 
re ”» 

Suddenly the rolling Cornish landscape scemed 
to spring out of the darkness, as a great fang of 
flame shot towards the sky. The rear of the train 
was burning. In desperation Alice ran back to 
where she had left the woman. Before she reached 
the spot that carriage also was on fire. Regardless 
of the choking smoke and the flames, Alice seized 
the imprisoned woman's hand. She could say 
nothing, for what could she say ? From her touch, 
however, the woman seemed to understand. 

“It’s all right, missie; it can’t be helped, and 
perhaps it’s better 80. Baby’s dead, and—if only 
I could faint!” 

Alice felt the fingers that she held clasp hers 
suddenly in a tense agony of pain, as the flames 
from the exploded gasometer of the carriage spread 
furiously. In another moment the fierce clutch had 
relaxed. The woman was dead. 

A sense of utter desolation spread over Alice. 
In the face of this tragedy she had forgotten her own 
griefs; but now they returned to her mind with 
renewed force. She found herself grudging the 
woman her horrible death bencath the burning 
carriage. What was that momentary agony con- 
pared to the lifelong bitterness that she woukl have 
to support, degraded and outcast, and robbed of 
the man she loved ? 

If only she could escape it all so easily! If only 
this life held out some hope and prospect for her ! 
She had been branded as a shameless woman, her 
character, -her reputation was gone. f 
only she could begin life anew ; if only she could 
put the past behind her forever. . . . 

An idea sprang into her mind. Was there not 
here a chance to obliterate what had been, to destroy 
her own identity, to shuffle off the curse that hung 
on her, and face the world afresh? In a moment 
her resolve was made. 

By the light of the flaming train she took the 
engagement-ring that Phillip had given her from 
her finger. For a moment she hesitated, and then, 
pressing it passionately to her lips, she slipped it 
on to the third finger of the dead woman's hand. 

(Another long instalment next week.) 


IN THE LION’S DEN. 

Tur door of the drawing-room opened slowly, 
and Edward appeared. Prudence flew at once to 
his side. Edward was pale, but otherwise he 
seemed quite himself. He had becn undergoing 
the ordeal of asking papa’s consent. 

“Tell me, what did father say 2?” asked the girl, 
as Edward sank into a chair. 

Edward stared into vacancy. 

“Tell me, oh, tell me, the suspense is killing me. 
Did he say ‘No’? Did he say, * ‘Take her my boy.’ 
Oh, do not keep me in this uncertainty. ‘Tell me, 
what did father say ?”* 

Edward sighed, and muttered : 

“He simply looked up from his work, said: 
‘Thank goodness,’ and went on writing!” 


machine?” One reason is because they batk rise. There are olhers. 
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Should Wives Visit the Office? 


Thought and Common-Sense Say “No.” 
By FRANCES MARY CURZON. 
AUTOMATICALLY almost, a man’s business life is 


separated from his home life. It seems an obvious 
enough thing this, but there are quite a number of 
wives who do not fully realise it. 

They are the women who (this naturaily follows) 
do not realise,’ either, the immense importance to 
him of tie man’s daily business hours. They are 
the fighting hours, during which he is strenuously 
engaged in procuring the wherewithal for keeping 
up the home. 

This is generally recognised by tho sensiblo 
married woman. But there are many wives who 
think that, so to speak, they have a “call”? upon 
their husband all the time, business hours included. 

These are the wives who think it a pleasant 
diversion in a day’s shopping to “ look up” hubby 
at his office, generally without having given him 
warning of their intention. Or the notice tiey do 
give him is in something like this form at the 
breakfast-table, while hubby is trying to eat bacon, 
drink tea, put on his boots, and kiss the baby all 
practically at the same time. 

“Oh, 1 thought of doing some shopping 
to-day. I wouldn't think of bothering you to take 
me to lunch, but I thought I'd look in at the oflice 
alter lunch, and leave some of my parcels there 
for an hour. You don’t mind, dear, do you?” 

REBUKED FOR BEING A BEAR. 

What can hubby do? He replies, a little cmtly 
perhaps, that of course he doesn’t mind, and 
promptly gets rebuked for being a regular Lear 
this morniag. 

Then there is the wife who thinks it a surprixo 
for her husband to come up to town, and then 
ring up Mr. H. (short for hubby) at his office. She 
knows he is gencrally free, cay, at six. But sho 
thinks it is the simplest matter for kim to get olf 
half an hour, or even an hour, before his proper 
finishing-time. Why does she want him to get 
off? Oh, she is just going jinto Somebody's cai¢ 
for a cup of tea—will he mect her there, anc 
take her home afterwards ? 

From the business point of view (which is he 
husband’s foremost view between certain stated 
hours of the day) to meet her is not, in the majovity 
of instances, a sufficient reason for him to Icave 
business before the right time. Out of a wish not 
to appear chwlish, many Mr. H.’s do it often. 
But it docs not please them, and they think it 
unreasonable of their wives. They are right. 

Even in the case of a man who is lucky enovgh 
to be running a business of his own, it is easy to 
understand that interruptions of this sort may : ct 
as a real check to the eflicient completing of thi.t 
day's work. 

HUBBY LOSES HIS BUSINESS REINS. 

Often nowadays a man’s business is a rather 
“nervy” matter. The disturbance caused by his 
wile’s visit (and mostly a considerable time is 
taken up-by it) puts him off his stroke. Even if it 
is only a visit, and ho docs not leave the office 
with her, the thread of concentration on tie various 
little matters in hand is broken. 

And still more is the practice to be discouraged 
when Mr. H. is only an employé of the firm. Thero 
are wives who, because the telephone is installed 
at home, acquire the habit of “ ringing Mr. H. up” 
on the least excuse ; or they use the ever-convenient 
call-office. 

Ionco knew a woman who, if the servant were 
impertinent to her (as often happened, for sho 
could not properly manage a servant), would ring 
up and tell her husband of it in a tearful, avurieved 
voice. Hero the wives who trivintiy tly to 
the telepiune in this way are evoss in the eveuing 
beeause the husband cuts off as soon as possible. 

Very likely the telephone instrument he has to 
use fur replying to the cail is in a more or less public 
room of his office (forbidden, it may be, to bo 
used for private purposes at all), and there are other 
people listening. Unless very important, home news 
can surely keep till he comes home in the evenin. 

In the mind of most husbands, when they vo to 
catch the morning train, is the idea that tiey have 
finished with home matters tul they retiru thet 
night. As Mr. H. walks to the etaton, oven 
assuming that he has left himself tie to alk, he 
is roughly planaing out the eatent of tic doy's 
work in’ front of bim. Home ail businces are 
separa. The wile siould keep ti-ui 0 
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WORLD-FAMOUS POLICE MYSTERIES. 


Joun ANDERSON, wholesale and retail tobacco- 
nist, was one of the shrewdest business men in the 
city of New York. Hoe showed it in many ways, 
but in none more clearly than in the selection of 
Mary Rogers as manageress of the cigar shop he 
rented under the fashionable St. Nickolas Hotel, 
in Broadway. 

Truc, his prices might strike some people as 
being a bit “stiff.’ An ordinary Havana 
“smoke,* for instance, would cost you half-a- 
crown, and if Mary bit the end off she would charge 
a shilling more. Nevertheless, the gilded youths 
who were her principal customers vied with one 
another in giving her their custom. There were 
many cigar shops in New York, but only one 
Mary Rogers. 

That she was pretty goes without saying. There 
are plenty of pretty girlseverywhere. You can pick 
out, say, a round dozen of them in a day's walk. 
Scrutinise carefully a thousand, and you may 
find one really handsome one; while perhaps one 
in a million is superbly, ravishingly beautiful. 

Mary Rogers was the one in a million. 

TOOK A FANCY TO HER BEAUTY. 

Before she entered Anderson’s service she had 
assisted her mother, a widow who kept a boarding- 
house in Nassau Street, New York. er employer 
met lier accidentally on Broadway, turned to look 
after her, as did most men, followed her to her 
home, and there and then asked her to act as his 
manageress at a salary far in excess of that usually 
offered for such services. 

Tho daughter was eager to accept, but the mother 
demurred. “Mary is a good girl,” she kept 
repeating in answer to Anderson’s entreaties, “ I 
should be heart-broken if anything should 
happen to her.” 

“Have no fear, mother,” cried Mary lightly, “I 
know how to take care of myself.” 

And indced she did. That much became evident 
soon after she entered upon her new duties. She 
had scores of admirers, who showered upon her 
presents of flowers, fruit, dainty confections such 
as girls love, articles of jewellery even. 

Mary accepted them all, with that bewitching 
smile of hers and low, murmured words of thanks, 
Lut nothing more. She knew just how far to 
herself, exactly where to draw the line as rega 
the others. It quickly became recognised that 
Mary Rogers was not to be won that way ; in other 
words, to put it bluntly, with her, marriage was 
to be the price of surrender. 

Nor did she seom to be in any hurry to get 
married even, although she had many flattering 
offers, flattering, that is to say, to a girl in her 
position. One who wooed her thus honourably 
was an officer in the United States Navy. Another 
was a well-known banker, reputedly wealthy, 
but somewhat advanced in years. 

MARY ABSENT FROM WORK. 

Mary had kept her place behind the counter of 
the cigar shop for nearly twelve months, returning 
each night to her mother’s house to sleep, then 
one morning she was missing. Anderson waited 
until nearly noon, expecting her to put in a belated 
appearance; then he sent round to the Nassau 
Street boarding-house and made inquiries. 

Mrs. Rogers came herself in great alarm, to say 
that Mary had left for business as usual directly 
after breakfast that morning. There had been 
nothing peculiar in her manner, and she wore only 
her ordinary working clothes. 

Twenty-four hours afterwards Mary Rogers 
was still absent. ‘The police wero notiticd, New 
York was scoured from end to end, the newspapers 

srinted columns about the “ mysterious disapp-ear- 
ance.” Still no news. It scemed as if the young 
woman, known by sight to some thousands of 
people, and whose appearance was such as would 
attract attention almost anywhere, had vanished 
into thin air. 

Then one morning, exactly a week after she had 
first absented herself, Mary Rogers walked calmly 


(ho Killed Mary Rogers? 


THE STRANGE HISTORY OF THE PRETTY CIGAR-SELLER 


OF NEW YORK. 


It Inspired Edgar Allan Poe to Write One of the Most Remarkable 
of His “Tales of Mystery and Imagination.” 


into the cigar-shop, hung up her hat and coat, 
and took her usual place behind the counter. 
To all inquiries as to where she had been, and they 
were many, she turned a deaf ear. Not even to her 
mother or her employer would she condoscend to 
give any explanation ; or, at least, so they said. 

Naturally, all sorts of conjectures were rife. 
Some said that her “ disappearance’ was a pre- 
arranged business, a cute advertising dodgo on the 
part of Anderson. Others, taking a less charitable 
view, hinted at an illicit love affair. 

These latter were wrong, as after events were to 


prove. Indeed, there is reason to believe that she 
died in defending what was dearer to her than life 


itseli—her honour. 
AGAIN SHE DISAPFEARS. 


Nevertheless, there is littl doubt that at the 
time the opinion was pretty generally held that 
Mary had spent that lost week in hiding in company 
with a lover; and co uently no great surprise 
was evinced when for the second time she was 
missing. 

And yct again public opinion was altogether 
wrong, ie three days later Mary’s dead body was 
found floating in the Hudson River. She had been 
strangled by a bootlace tied tightly round the 
throat before being thrown into the water, and 
there were numerous bruises and abrasions on 


various parts of the body. 


Obviously a cruel murder had been committed 


on a pretty and defenceless girl, and when the 
medical testimony showed that she had been as 


ure as she was pretty, public excitement and 
indignation knew no bounds. 
It seemed as though her many male admirers, 


who had previously suspected her of unchastity, 
and who had even hinted as much, felt bound to 
make amends for their unjust aspersions on hor 
character. A subscription was started, and £2,000 
was raised and cffe 
of the guilty party or parties. Other money, 
publicly subscribed, wes devoted to giving her a 
fitting funeral, and erecting a memorial over her 
grave. Vast crowds lined the strects through 
which the cortége passed to the cemetery, and 
scarcely a house or shop along the route but had 
its blinds drawn or shutters up. 


as a reward for the detection 


FOUGHT HARD FOR HER LIFE. 

Meanwhile, the police had been busy, and had 
succeeded in reconstructing the crime. Tho dead 
girl had left her home carly on the Sunday when she 
met with her death, telling her mother that she 
was going to visit a relative. She did not do so, 
however, but was seen at three o'clock in tho 
afternoon, in company with a man, at a restaurant 
situated near the Hudson River, in the wooded 
outskirts of the city. 

Almost within earshot of this restaurant, in a 
sort of small grove or thicket in the centre of which 
was a rustic stone seat, Mary Rogers was foull 
done to death. Here, later on, was found a hans 
kerchief marked with her name, her parasol, torn 
fragments of clothing. Tho ground around was 
trampled, and the bushes beaten down, showing 
that the girl had fought hard for her life. There 
was also a plainly-marked trail, along which, 
through the underbush, the murderer had dragged 
the body of his victim to the river-side in order to 
throw it in. 

Suspicion fixed itself first on this person, then 
on that. John Anderson, Mary Rogers’ employer, 
was one of the first to be accused. Hoe promptly 
fied and hid himself. This was held by many to 
be conclusive proof of his guilt, a hue and cry was 
raised, and he was followed and taken into custody. 
Yet, when brought to New York, he was able to 
adduce what were regarded as satisfactory proofs 
of his innocence, and after several remands he was 
set at liberty. 


Next suspicion fcll upon a young man, a boarder 


at Mrs. Rogers’ establishment, who was known 
to have been very ‘sweet upon the dead girl. 
So worried was this poor fellow by the police and 


be no more than 
out along the lincs since rendered familisr iit)» 
case of Sherlock Holmes and his nin 
imitators. There can be practically no de 
the young officer in question was absolut sly oo; 
cent, and that, moreover, he was an he. 
good man, who meant well by the somes !:..: . 
ward girl, and would have married her if su. - 
have consented. 


more doubt. Facts came to light long si. :. 
which seemed to show pretty conclusivsy t. ¢ 
at Ieast knew much moro about her tric 
than he saw fit to reveal at the time, and |i: 
flight when suspicion attached to hii seis 
to reconcile with complete innocence. 
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able devotion to Mary, living or deal. 
Then the naval officer, who, as has hoon «1 
had been an honourable lover of May’, 


accused of the murder, if not officially, at le. { 
public opinion. But he, too, like Anderson, \ 


able to prove an alibi. 


Nevertheless, the theory that he was privy t) (! 
hell ground, and was the volisin 
of the problem adopted by Edgar Allan Poo, 


tie 
titere 


ting 


murder lon 


famous Amcrican author, who some tino 
wards retold the story, thinly disguised as ‘ 


under the title of ‘‘ Tho Mystery of Maric Ri - :, 


Poe transferred the scene of the muri: 


and the pretty cigar-seller was made to ria. 
as a handsome grisette. But in all essent!ii 


the story of the supposed murder of Miss Isat 


Sof 


follows exactly on the lines of tho real 11. 


Mary Rogers. 


THE YOUNG OFFICER WAS INNOCENT. 
Poe’s solution, however, must be i 
ingenious fiction, 


As regards Anderson’s guilt there is est: i: 


: _ ANDERSON’S END. 
It is only fair to his mowory, however, 


that just before his death, which occisrs i in 
in 1881, he swore in the most solemn mann 
the presence of the priest who abvotvu:d i. 
other witnesses, that he was absolutely inuo 
any participation in the crime, directly or in: 


Anderson lived to amass very pivat wen. 


four or five years before he died he Urea ais 
to Spiritualism, and spent thouse 
fees to mediums, in order to try to ite 
with the spirit of the murdered Mary its 
thereby solve the mystery of her {- 

He appears, too, to have sati aed himsell thst! 
had converse with her in this wey ujod is 
one occasion, but he used to insist tiat -.- 
refused to say anything about the tras. . 
events leading up to it, although wir 
freely upon most other subjocts. 


(Next week: “ The Man w.th the fiare- 


WHAT DID THE 


PARROT SAY? 
w £I1O w 
OFFERED IN PRIZES. 


BE Low we give verse of four lines, and we 1 
to complete this verse by adding a fifth line, wl 
a comment or exclamation by the “ Parrot?’ 2:15 
the fourth line of the verse. oe 
This last line need not rhyme nor sean Wiha) 
other lines of the verse, but it may uot coutat! 
six words, nor fewer than three. . ; 
The line you add must have some bearing on!!! 
the verse, and the prizes will be awarded fur ihe 
considered the best by the adjudicators. 
A GOOD IDEA: If you send your pos’«” 
in an envelope. inclose a smuli ¢ 
tribution for the Fresh Air Fund. Pic>: 
The verse which we wish you to complete is s> 
When Brown caught the “ paper bas” « 
He got cook to make soup in this wi 
But the bottom fell out of the bag, 
‘And the Parrot then started to suy: 


e 
An example last line, which must not be: 
read as follows: ‘ My word! Short rations (- 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. | 
1. Write the Parrot’s comment on @ matcird, wid wher 
Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, Tondon, W.c. I 
may iuclose your postcard in an envelope. ‘ — 
2 Mark your teard ‘ Brown” on the top ‘eft-hand en7:. 
wnat arte. not later than Thursday, June 15th. 


awarded. In the event of a tic this sum will be Civiied. ; 
consolation gifts of 103. each will be awarded to the cyto: 
efforts come next in merit. ” os css 

4. The published decision is final, and competitora may © 
understanding only. 


Result of * Swim " Contest will be found on pase iss ° 


For the best reasons I will give ten briar pipes. Mark postcards “ Flying.” (See page 920.) 
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New York to Paris, the Hudson becamo t'.: i - 
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“Qu KNOWLEDGE TESTS. 


cix More Ralf-guineas Offered to 
: Readers this Week. - 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 28. 


() TWO STRINGS TO ONE'S BOW. 
Tir winning definition of this phrase was contributed 


phrase tuerefore means } 
ior use in case of emergency—something to fall back 
pon. 
(2) CIRCUMLOCUTION OFFICE. ey 

The attempt selected as the best was received from 
R. S. Breene, 97 Fitzroy Avenue, Belfast, who wrote 

follows : - 3 we. 
whe term, ‘ Circumlocution Office ” carrics with it 
the same idea as “red tape.” It was originated by 
Dickens in“ Little Dorrit,” as a skit on the dilatoriness 
af Government offices in transacting business. It 
\as an office where business was habitually muddled 
vy and delayed by high-saleried state officials. 
(3) THE RIDDLE OF THE SPHINX. 

The prize in this contest has been awarded to W. 


Woedeok. B.A. 7 Meadow Lawn, Tonbridge, Kent, for 
the foliawing: 
The Sphins, @ fabulous monster, sent by Juno to 


nlague the people of Thebes, propounded this riddle : 
“What animal walks on four legs in the morning, 
two at noon, and three in the evening?”? When 
(Edipns correctly guessed the answer, “Man,” the 
Sphinx, in fury, killed herself. 
(4) WHITE MAN'S BURDEN. 


W. J. Ormiston, 145 Brynhyfryd, Swansea, submitted 
the icinn ing explanation, which was thus expressed t 

The * White Man’s Burden,” a phrase invented by 
Kipling after the Spanish-American war, signifies 
the responsibility of the white races of the world for 
the care, guilance, and protection of the ‘ coloured ” 
peoples over whom they rule. 

(3) CINQUE PORTS. 

The prize-winner, W. A. L. Graham, 21 Hornsey 
Rise, explained the above term as follows : 

These were five (French—cirque) seaports, under a 
“Tort Warden,” which had the privileges of “ Home 
Rule” and exemption from national taxation. In 
return they maintained a fleet for the defence of the 
Channel. ‘These ports were: Dover, Hastings, Romney 
liythe, and Sandwich. Winchelsea and Rye were 
included afterwards. 

(¢) GREEN-EYED MONSTER. 

The prize was won by Mrs. E. Phillips, 10 Highgate 
Terrace, Dewsbury, whose explanation was thus worded : 

This is a figurative way of speaking of jealousy. 
“Green-cyed ? seems to mean that jealousy sees 
things through a green medium. which naturally 
rakes ticm appear more ghastly and just the opposite 
of those seen through rose-coloured spectacles. 


FEW PEOPLE CAN EXPLAIN 
The common phrases of everyday use. Of course yor 
know the meaning of every word you use. But can you 
ezolain some of them simply 2. You think you can ? 
Very well, have a try at the half-a-dozen you sce below. 

They are all simple. But if you don’t understand 
thom all there is sure to be at Ieast one that you know. 
Cct a postcard and write on it the meaning of that 
werd ci phrase. That postcard may mean half a 
Eanes to vou. 

Evury week there are six of these half-guineas 
going. All you have to do is to explain simply and 
concisely the phrase or word which you choose. 
If your expianation is the clearet and be-t you will 
gc iUs. Gd. 

1. Round Table. 

2. The Sick Man (Politics). 
3. El Dorado. 

4. Leyal Tender. 

5. Setting the Thames on Fire. 
6. Collectiviain. 

I want all my readers to enter this simple 
knowledge test. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
tase, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six if 
you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henriotta Street, London, W.C., 
to arrive not later than Thursday, June 15th. You 
may send all your postcards for this com tition in 
one euvelope, provided it is addressed as above. 

A GOOD IDEA.—If you send your 
attempts in an envelope. inclose 


a@ contribution for the Fresh Air 
Fund. Please! 


Fave you ever had the hump? You 


THOMPSON BROTHERS 


Stock and Share Dealers and Gption Experts. 


TRAFALGAR BUILDINGS, NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 
And No. 1 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Telegraphic Address: “ FULCIMENT, LONDON.” Telephone No.: GERRARD 1598. 


UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS. 


SURPASSED BY NONE. 


Our Record of Cheques Paid Away, 


1911. 1911. 1911. 
Jan. 2 ve £1,713 | Feb. 1 five £2,783 | Mar. 3 a £3,661 
3 ove £1,763 2 tes £2,805 4 eae £3,698 
4 sis £1,768 ¢ ase £2,831 6 er £3,705 
5 sae £1,848 4 sae £2,946 7 ies £3,765 
6 wes £1,898 6 sas £2,966 8 _ £3,767 
7 sas £1,904 7 see £2,967 9 sty £3,771 
9 aes £1,919 8 awe £2,968 10 ess £3,803 
10 eee £1,939 9 6 £3,108 11 ase £3,809 
11 ase £1,959 10 abe £3,165 12 wee £3,811 
12 ae £1,998 11. ses £3,177 14 a £3,821 
13 ise £2,058 i sie £3,195 15 es £3,827 
14 ‘és £2,075 14 ii £3,205 16 oa £3,920 
16 sea £2,084 15 me £3,235 17 awe £3,927 
17 - £2,093 16 aus £3,340 18 ee £3,951 
18 st £2,137 17 aa £3,358 20 o £3,988 
19 sei £2,147 18 eee £3,378 21 ue £4,001 
20 ise £2,178 20 aes £3,418 22 _ £4,013 
21 ass £2,184 21 ae £3,458 23 is £4,018 
23 ave £2,237 22 sea £3,463 24 bus £4,045 
24, ia £2,252 23 sa £3,464 25 ies £4,055 
26 ais £2,320 24 awe £3,477 27 ove £4,062 
97 at £2,327 25 £3,527 28 wes £4,072 
28 iw £2,368 27 ave £3,548 29 aes £4,109 
30 sea £2,373 28 oes £3,554 30 ‘ae £4,213 
31 |. £2,778 | Mar. 1 .. £3,582 31 wa £4,254 
2 aay £3,888 
OUR_SPECIALITE 
THREE MONTHLY OPTION INVESTMENTS, SAFEST 


AND MOST ADVANTAGEOUS METHOD QF CPERATING. 
THE SYSTEM. 


Three securities are selected and the amount remitted is invested in an Fnglish Call Option on the first 


stock for one month. After this Option is exercised and profit reinvested in the second security for a 

similar period. At the end of the second month the Option is exercised and profit reinvested in the Uiird 

security for a further thirty days, which completes the THREE MON THEY OPTION INVESTMENTS, 
and on the expiration of the third mouth, cheque (or Bank Notes) is immediately forwarded. 


THE ADV4ANTACES. 


Every operator is advised as to tho securities selected. Advice Notes for opening and clesing of cach 

transaction being immediately posted. No secrecy. No technical knowledge necessary. — No margin to 

become exhausted. No Contangoes. No stamps. No deductions whatever. Liability strictly limited to 
amount remitted. Profits absolutely unlimited. 


THREE MONTHLY OPTION INVESTMENTS 
NOW COMMENCING. 


Amounts from £4 to £500 may be Remitted for Immediate Partieipati.n. 


as hure on Money Maling * and “ Weekly Report,” containing 
cane Information, Gratis and Post Free on receipt of Postcard. 


Fill up the Order Form below and post immediately. 
TO-DAY IS YOUR OPFORTUNITY. 


Thompson Brothers, 
Trafalgar Buildings, 


sched Northumberland Avenue, Londen, WC. 
aah for immediate participation 
it being strictly understood that my 
behalf, and forward me Bank » 


I am enclosing herewith remittance value £ 
in THREE MONTHLY OPTION INVESTMENTS now forming, 
liability is limited to this amount, Please exeicise your discretion on my 
England Notes for full profit. 


NAME. .cccssssscssessscssovsesecccsseesenesnssceensesees srcearsuroesrence cs: arte saunadevien 
P.W. 


ADDRESS wecsee-sseeerssvee ces ceener eee 


have? Perhaps you know @ good way of getting rid of it. 


time of the murder. 


Lang, a young man after her more 


Mimi and avid's reunion was effected by John Jarvis. 


John Jarvis is a detective who has risen 


Mrs. Mowle, alias Madame Frayle, for baby-murder. 
Madame Frayle was the woman who black 
downfall. Now she has Jarvis’ sweetheart 


Crushington, in her power. 


When Jarvis finds this out he throws over his police duties and goes in search of 
his girl. He is ‘tollowing Madame Frayle, when he is set upon by Apaches and half-killed. 


‘ 
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% CHAPTER FIFTEEN. Ks 
°° For Jarvis’ Sake. 


2, Ma c%e Me M0 eetestoc ects 
So soete ake ste eoagee toate. 


“ Wuy, David, what is it?” 

The honeymoon couple had a private sitting-room 
at their hotcl, and Mimi had slipped into the room in 
the dainticst of morning wraps. 

““ Nothing about father? Don’t say——” 

“No, sweetheart. Your father is as well—as can 
be. There's the nurse's letter to me.” 

Every day brought a Ictter from Hallard’s Cross, 
written for John Frosis by the nurse, his constant 
attendant, sometimes written to his beloved daughter, 
sometimes written to his beloved son-in-law. Changed 
now, the Vicar of Hallard’s Cross. 

‘* Something—about—mother.” 

Mimi slipped an arm round David's neck. <A paper 
lay at his feet. 

“No. Poor Jarvis 

“John Jarvis—we only saw him the day before 
yesterday—what’s happened to him, David ?” 

“The man who was set upon by Apaches in the 
Malmaison quarter—he has been identified.” 

‘“ What?’ Mimi had heard of the horrible out- 
rage on an Englishman so frightfully injured that he 
had not been identified, and of a subsequent pitched 
battle between police and Apaches. 

“Yes, I'm afraid so. Jarvis—our Jarvis!” 

“Oh, David!” 

Mimi hid her eves on his shoulder. 

“And I'm afraid—whilo there's life, there’s hope— 
but I’m afraid——” 

“Oh, David, he helped towards our happiness——” 

“*T know, beloved, I know!” 

David's voice broke badly. 

“It's so frightfully sad. His father—Farmer 
Jarvis—is travelling now to Paris. And there’s a love- 
story—a tragic love-story—they’ ve got it in the Lag 
‘They say ho was looking for the girl he loved, who had 
come to Paris, and had been led astray——”’ 

* Oh, David, don’t tell me any more—you'll break 
my heart! That's cowardly. Tell me, David. Can't 
we do anything ? Can't we try to comfort his father 
when he comes? Can’t we go to him, David?” 

“Not yet, dearest. He’s between life and death. 
But we'll mect his father, if I can find out when be 
comes—and we'll do our best.” 

avid rose. ‘I’m going round to the hospital now 
to sce what I can find out. No. I won't take you 
with me, Mimi, I shall come back to you, unless I go 
straight to the station. Whilst I’m gone you write 
your letter to your father. I shall write mine later.” 

Not quite ‘selfish, this honeymoon couple. It 
mcant so much to the stricken man at Hallard’s Cross 
They both wrote to him every day. A different man 
now, John Hume; yet. still possessing a touch of the 
old sternness, yet wielding it unselfishly. He had for- 
bidden them to curtail their honeymoon on his account. 
His happiness was in picturing their happiness now, 
and as he sat in his ohaie twisted and crooked, but 
still maintaining some of the old etiffness of back 
despite all, he prayed for a grandchild. And then he 
would summon the nurse, bidding her take pen and 
paper and write to his dictation. 

** Tam fecling better and stronger in every way,” he 
dictated once. ‘‘ In fact, I ought to be writing this 
myself, but doctor and nurse are tyrants. Enjoy 
yourselves, dear children, provided that you do so 
wholesomely and reasonably.” 

Just a touch of the old John Hume there, but 
humanised. 

“Tf I thought you were not enjoying yourselves on 
my account, | should worry deeply and sicken. It is 
iny happiness to picture your happiness. The greatest 
good you can do me is to write full accounts of it.” 

And then, his letter dictated, Jobn Hume would 

encrally sleep for a time. Yet, when the nurse came 
n, she frequently found traces of tears on the lined 
face. A woman had conjured them there—Betty. 


2. sPosPa Posten 
afortooge aSoofe oSoegeege 


” 


Role a aged ied couple spending their honeymoon 
Mimi Hume and David Inglis are a newly-marrie u 
fio Paris. David ahelteree, Mimi's Reet a eee ect waurder, who was driven from home— 
the li nthe n t of the Bewlay re A 
a the result of this is was nearly forced to marry Phebe Kenyon. Phebe knew 
whom he was shie!ding, and swore in the witness-box that he was with her, Phebe, at the 


Mimi Hume, reartbroken, her faith in David shattered, promised to marry Rupert 


urder. 5 
mailed Betty Hume long ago and caused her 
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“ Sho is the subject of police inquirics,” sai! 
megtaaly: ; 
“* Wouldn’t you be justified in posting Ii; 
ing’ in French and English papers, with a iu: 

tion ? Of course, I’m in tho dark.” 
Thoughts of Jarvis still prompted David. 
a shadowy smile. 


NEW READERS. trying to teach you your business, Mr. Coly:'i: 


The situation was more intricato th... 


where the disappearance of Maisie Rickards \ 
cerned, though Inspector Colville had muli. 


Inspector, sorry as he had been for Jarvis 
* . 


rapidly. Be has been sent to Paris to arrest Maisie as a possible means of tracing Madaine | 


Knowing something of human nature, he |, 
and the big Oxford Street draper, Mark hospital where lay the man she had decried «1 
lured from—if sho were a free agent—as = 

heard the news, Every Paris paper had an a.:. 
the Apache outrage and the terrible injurics © 
by the English detective, and Paris correspo,.i 


David took his fair, young bride very closely to him 
before he left hor for the hospital whither they had 
taken John Jarvis, the man Mark Crushington would 

have once found the money for had he consented to 
turn prize-fighter, the man on whom Scotland Yard's 
Assistant Commissioner had been keeping his eye, who 
had already climbed up the ladder a few rungs—now 
knowing nothing, hearing nothing, secing nothing, 
just a slashed and battered body with a faintly beating 
pulse to tell of life still existent. 

David met Inspector Colville at the hospital. The 
French paper had referred to a tragic love-affair, but 
no woman's name was mentioned. The same paper 
stated that the English detective, so terribly injured, 
was in Paris connected with some matter of extradi- 
tion, but hinted that it was quest for the young woman 
that had taken him into the dangerous and notorious 
Malmaison district. 

Colville knew Inglis by sight, and David recognised 
Colvillc as one of Jarvis’ two companions when he and 
Mimi saw and spoke to Jarvis after a collision of cabs. 

“‘Can you tell me anything ? ” asked David. 

Colville’s voice was very husky. 

‘“*Not much, I’m afraid. Not yet conscious, poor 
fellow, if he ever will be. How did it happen, Mr. 
Inglis ? We can only guess at that. Yes, Detective 
Jarvis was in Paris on duty, and love crossed the path 
of duty. He wasn’t in Malmaison on official business.” 

Colville hesitated. 

“Mr. Inglis, you're associated with the Press ?”” 

“But I'm not here in that capacity now,” replied 
David sadly. ‘I never knew Jarvis properly, so to 
speak. But hoe once did something—a good, human 
turn—which neither my wife nor I will ever forget. 
Something over and above his official duty, which he 
did also. No. I’m not here for copy, Mr. ——” 

* Chief Inspector Colville, Scotland Yard.” 

“T’m here,” went on David, ‘‘ to do any little thing 
I can, show any little respect, for a man whom both my 
wife and I honour.” 

“Jarvis had—has a big heart, Mr. Inglis. If he 
could do a good turn to anyone he never missed the 
chance. That was—is Jarvis. The girl, Mr. Inglis ? 
A Miss Rickards, Maisie Rickards, She was employed 
at Crushington’s, and came over to Paris with a Madame 
Rose, head of Crushington’s costume department, on 
business.” 

“* One of Crushington’s girls !’’ said David sharply. 
He knew Mark Crushington’s reputation. ‘‘ Was she 
abducted—such things do happen in Paris and London, 
as you know better than I do, Inspector—or did she 


Channel, though Maisie’s actual name hacl 1). 


to some matter of extradition. 
Investigations at the Theatre Roche had | 


himsclf the visitor to the box occupied by \'. 
Rose and Maisic had been identified as the or 
Crushington, an identification established | 
doubt when the hotel at which the latter !./ 
staying was ascertained and subscquent i 
made into his movements. But all clues tu t) 
ments of Crushington, Madame Rose, an)! 
stopped in Rue Montpelier, where they qui 
taxi-cab. 

And Mark Crushington was a very big mon. | 
in the business world, his name well hacwn 5 
where he bought largely, as well as in lois: 
though no one is sacred to the journa’i i 
story—the bigger and better known the mon. 
the greater the sensation—there is a bogey .¥: 
in the shape of the law of Jibel and heavy dais 
Scotland Yard, with whom Colville had | 
constant telephonic and telegraphic comesai 
well as writing reports, had cautioned bin. : 
him to be most guarded in any stateme .s | 
make concerning Crushington, for the preoe * 
events. Links were missing. 

There was still no proof of criminality ese 
part of Crushington or Madame Rose, tho! 
seemed but little doubt now to those pos-- 
the known facts that Crushington had bevi: 


her detective lover. 
journcyed ostensibly alone to Monte Carlo, it 


installed in some quiet little viila. : 
In the meantime in London, at Colville’s re“: 
man from Scotland Yard had becn dispatched |» 


Crushington a few questions on his return to | 
or it was even possible, in the event of ui 
developments, that a detective might be dis). 
Monte Carlo to keep the great man under surs 
though at present such a step did not appear} 
by any actual evidence to hand. ; 
It was quite conceivable that Madame Rise 
to shield her employer's intrigue and that M:. 


forsake Jarvis?” 

‘““'That’s guess-work, Mr. Inglis.” 

When they picked up Jarvis, most of his clothing 
had bccn torn and slashed off him, but an inside, secret 
pocket within his waistcoat and near his heart was found 
to be intact. It contained the letters Maisie had 
written him from Paris—her joyous letters; and it 
also contained her last note to him written in a shaky 
hand, though the envelope with finger-prints on it had 
been previously transferred to Colville. 

‘“* And where she is now is guess-work, Maybe she’s 
back in England. Maybe this will bring her to Paris 
| from wherever she is, If she doesn’t comc——” 

‘* However frail, however deeply she's sinned or not, 
she will come, unless——”’ 

‘Exactly, Mr. Inglis,” said Colville, ‘‘ that’s my 
point. If she doesn't come—and she must be given 
time—then I shall take it that Jarvis was right and I 
was wrong.” 

“ Abduction, restraint—or foul play!” said David 
quickly. 

Colville nodded. 

‘Look here, Mr. Inglis, what I’ve been saying to 
you I've said as a man to a man, not talking in my 
official capacity. I’m not here now in hospital on 
business. I know John Jarvis, the man, and respect 
him for the true stuff he is.” 

* I'm not out for copy,” said David, ‘‘ but if I could 
be useful as a journalist, say so. Where this girl is 
concerned. For Jarvis’ sake. If he recover con- 


done everything possible to prevent her detent 
tracing her. And the chief police prollem v 
out how Madame Frayle’s finger-prints c9riv ! 
the note sent Jarvis and where that good Ia:!. » 
“T tell you what, Mr. Inglis,” said Cols iil. 
pause, ‘I might be very glad of your |: 
assistance a little later ’—he gavo his head « 
backward jerk towards a hospital slain. 


giving too much publicity to facts.” 
He glanced at his watch. a 
“Tm going to meet his poor old dad,” } 
quictly. , ; 
“If you don’t mind,” said David, “I shontt : 
come with you.” 
“Certainly, Mr. Inglis.’ . 
David swallowed very badly, after the stat! 
reached and a train 


crawled in, at the si.) 


face fringed round with a beard. = 

The next moment a little cry slipped from } 
lips. A little wisp of a woman had followed t- 
man down to the low platform. 


woman who 


Specific. 


WEEK EXpIv 


“* For goodness’ sake,” he added, “don't 1°.’ 
imagined, There was still no evidence of /., 


views since Jarvis showed him Maisie’s note. .., | : 


had from an official point of view merely J... 


that the girl, if she were human, would ce: bi 


mentioned, and the French police and Colville !is. 
to it that Jarvis’ presence in Paris was ascrilel\.. 


Madame Rose’s story to be a lic, and thanks t. .! 


an intrigue with Maisie Riekards and seduced !) | 
One theory was that, though Crushinyto ! 


unlikely that the girl might havo folluwed, | 


view Madame Rose, and it was intended to a- 


Jarvis’ sake. At present there are reasons © - | 


bowed figure, like a fine old English oak beat oo 
that climbed from one of the carriages, 13 5) 


It was Mrs. Wex, the indomitable, wizen-fav! '' 
had been his housekecper when hie on 
in a Bewlay-street flat on the same landing a2 Ms ins 
Frayle, beauty-specialist and proprietor 0: "°° 


ver 


Mrs. Wex who had first hated and then grown t” 


English papers had dispatched the story ac.-- { : 


cay 


wae 


John Jarvis what time John was just in plain ©."'°* 


So David and Mimi had both written him dally | sciousness—as pray God he may—his first thought, I Poway 
first engaged in a humble capacity upon the 1 


Jctters, not grudging the time. | take it, will beofher, Stepsare being taken to find her?” 


—For the best ways of getting rid of it I will give five cigarette-lighters. Mark postcards “Hump.” (See page 020.) 
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< murder, and later in investigating a case of a 
forced bank-note passed by Madame ees, eee 
she had been acquitted of any criminal knowledge in 
oe who, with John Jarvis, had helped to clear 
away misunderstandings and bring about David's and 
Mimi's marriage Be Wex who had proved one too 
: cebe Kenyon. 

" ile ae bo had always loathed Madame Frayle 
ike poison. 

ee eareied ry comical looking carpet-bag. She 
looked & comical little figure in her bonnet and 
cliawl, but her heart was of gold and as truc, and 
thouch her own life had been sorrowful enough in tke 
past, Heaven knew! she always preached the gospel of 
hope whenever occasion called. 

Mrs. Wex had been taking a holiday, while the ha Py 
couple were honeymooning, but Mimi and David had 
been looking forward to sight of ber withered face 
with its jewel-eyes when they returned to their new 
home, for they weg not have parted company with 

Wex for worlds, 

" paaet saw her slip an arm into the bent old man’s as 
the latter looked about him dazedly; then she saw 
Davi lis. 
rik 8 Inspector Colville at his elbow, strode 
quickly towards the two figures, the bent old man, 
bent of back now, though gencrally straight as a 
board, despite a load of years, and the sharp-featured, 
withered little woman—the father of John Jarvis, 
and Mrs. Wex, who had expressed regret more than 
once at not being able to claim the man lying in 
hospital as a son of hers. : : 

Farmer Jarvis brought up his grey head. Mra. Wex 
had rripped his arm tightly and called his attention 
to the oncoming figures. 

There were no wordy explanations. They could 
fullow, though David, knowing Mrs. Wex and her 
nature, Lad been quick to account for her coming— 
t{range as it was to sce her, with her quaint little 
catpet-bag in the busy, thronged Paris railway station. 

“T want to get to my lad, John, as quickly as I 
can,’ said Farmer Jarvis with pathctic simplicity. 
“ You're English—I can sce that! What's the last 
news cf my lad ?” 

David Inglis said the best he could. It was a poor 
best. Colville, of Scotland Yard, said something 
also—about Jarvis being a fine fellow, that everybody 
liked him who knew him, that he had done fine work, 
and with God’s mercy might he be spared to do more. 
But it would have been cruel to hold out tco much 
hope when they had been told at hospital that there 
vas practically none. 

The strangely assorted quartette entercd a cab. 

“The last letter I had from my lad,” said Farmer 
Jarvis, “he told me he was leaving for Taris—on 
duty, and was Inoking forward to mecting Lis Maisic— 
that’s the last I heard—till I was sent for. Tell me, 
Only this much—my lad played the man, however 
ft come about. No necd to tell me that. I know it.” 

Inspector Colville, rather husky-voiced, told what 
there was to tell, and David, listening, heard the story 
of Maisie Rickards’ disappearance moro fully. But 
the Scotland Yard man did so cautiously, though 
humanely. Duty was duty. Madame Frayle was 
wanted officially, and too much publicity might help 
her, and hamper the police. The French police who 
were working in conjunction with Scotland Yard, 
were doing the bulk of the work under the supervision 
of the peat prefect, Monsicur Lepinasse, and he 
preferred secret to public methods. 

Nor did Colville express any opinfon on Maisie 
Richards. Ho merely stated those bare facts which 
led to John Jarvis going in quest of the girl he loved. 
Scotland Yard had cautioned him to be very careful 
in the matter of any statements on the subject of the 
great Mark Crushington. 

-\nd after all, what mattered the cause of the trouble 
and misery at such a moment as this? All that 
mattered to the bent old man was whether bis son 
lived or died. 

Yet he straightened his back once. The father was 
very like the son in the magnificence of his build and 
the cut of his features. 

“T won't believe ill of the girl my lad loves,’ he 
tid. “IT know her!” 

_ Ere, ‘ere !” it came in a shrill whisper from Mrs. 
Wer, for she had been introduced to Maisie Rickards. 

Nor me, neither!” 

er jewel eyes rested for a moment on David Inglis 
and caught his, She gave a little jerk with her thumb 
at the fine old man. 

She did not speak ; but that ferk of her thumb was 
Most eloquent. It explained her respect and fricnd- 
slp for the cld man; it conveyed her admirction for 

is son ; her yrief ; her belief ina woman; it even almost 
Conveyed the words—‘ Whilo there's lifo there's 
hope! For Mrs. Wex, though her earlier life had 
been one of sordid tra edy and suffering, was always 
deggedly hopeful—so ‘losis as there w:s the tinicst 
Sark on which to fix her eyes, however deep the black- 
bess round it. 
She might be a vulgar little person in the matter 


of speech and manners, but no one was more respectful 


than she to those whom she resyected and revered. | At all Chemists. in Boxes at 1/11—2/9—4/6. 
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A BEAUTY SECRET WORTH A FORTUNE 


DISCOVERY OF A REAL REMEDY FOR A BAD COMPLEXION. 


REMARKABLE RESULTS FROM THE NEW TREATMENT 


UGLY MEN AND PLAIN WOMEN MADE BEAUTIFUL IN FOUR DAYS. 


The success of the new beauty treatment can no longer , at ouce. 


be denicd. It has been put to tle test, and in so far as 
the complexion is coucerned it has been established beyond 
all doubt that the preparation known as David Macqueen’s 
Vegetine does actually achieve wonders. 

It docs actually produce a beautiful skin, absolutely 
free from spot or blemish. 

This has been proved by experiment—most people ruin 
their complexions by neglect. Nearly every healthy child 
has a good complexion. The success of the new treatment 
is due to the fact that it enables a person of any age to 
regain by natural means the complexion of a healthy 
child. ANYONE WHO DOUBTS THIS MAY TEST 
THE NEW TREATMENT FREE OF CHARGE. 

By the use of David Macqueen’s Vegetine people have 
regained their good looks in four days. A good com- 
plexion is a beauty in itself, and there can be no beauty 
without a good complexion, 

David Macqueen’s Vegetine creates Beauty because it 
removes from the face every kind of skin blemish, 
It does this in the only 
scientitic way. Thes? blemishes 
are the outward and visible sign 
of inward impurities in the blood 
—Vegctine collects these impuri- 
ties, draws the: away from tho 
skin surface, and expels them 
from the system. 

If your complexion is not abso- 
lutely perfect and free from any 
blemish whatever, you should 
make a trial of the new treatment. 
You owe it as a duty to yourself. 
And the trial will est you nothing. 
How TO TEST THE 
BEAUTY SECRET FREE. 

You can do this by fiiling up 
the coupon below. Send it, with 
a penny stamp fcr return postige, 
to the David Macqueen Co., 
Paternoster Row, London, FE.C., 


and you will receive at once the  reet, 80 does a clear peach-blonm complerion 
Beauty Secret for a-tdays’ esperi- proceed from the purity of the buod Mowing 
mental trial. After the furiiays  throtwyh the capillarics of the skin, To plaster 
sent. the face with cosmetics can only be compored 
in your wppeavance that you will with a foolish attempt to paint a lily both 
result in spoiling—not triproving—the up- 
skin eruptions, and 
shes are due to tmpuritics 
tnthe blood, The famous Reauty Sccret 

a - described in this announcement purifies the 
Miss S. G. P., of Oxfurd, blood, and thus creates a flower-like complexion 
from within, You can try this secret for 4 
duys free. The coupon eniitliny you to this 
Free Trial is givcn below, Use it to-day. 


there will be such an improve: 


be astuunded. crerone, Pie 
THE EFFECT CF A4-SAY comptczicn ble:: 
TREATMENT. 


plea, 


writes :—'* Your four days’ treat- 
ment has made a_ remurkubie 
change in my appearance.”’ 

Miss C. B., of Monmouth, 
writes :—Pleasa = forward me 


another box of your Vegetine, lam delighted to say the | 


samples are doing mc a great deal of good.’’ 


Miss E., of Cambridge, writes: —‘‘ Tie sample , 


of Vezctine hes cleared my complexion wonderfully, 


and also made a great improrement in my general | 


health. Please forward another box,” 


Miss P., of Milford-on-Sea, writes:—'T reevived your 


sample box. You will be pleased to hear they ure ceing 
me good. Kindly send me an ther tox.” 

The new treatment never frils. In thousands of eases 
it hes cured every kind of complesion detect. David 
Macyneen’s Vegetine entirely removes: . ? 

Pimples-- Bluckheads—Roughness of Skin—Satlowness 


On the third or fourth day tho skin becomes 
clearer, spots, pimples, roughness begin to fale away. A 
few days later the improvement is most marked, and hy 
the end of a month thore is rarely a spot or blemish le't, 
even in the most obstinate cases. The skin becomes 
exquisitely clear, with the natural tint of health, and 
ultimately a complexion of dazsling perfection is achieved. 

‘Thousands of people have proved this—men and women 
alike—and many hundreds of them have written to say 
what Vegetiue has done fur them. 

Read what some of them say :— 

Miss E. P.. of Seaton Delaval, writes :—" Please send 
me another box of your Vegetine. It ig excelient.”? 

Miss W. K., of Nelson, Lancs, writes :—'' Plcace send 
me ancther box of your Vegetine. I have tried one box, 
and | tind them very good. Will you bo so kind as to 
send them as soon as possib'e ? ”” 

Miss E. N., of Cambridge, writes: —‘ Kindly send 
me on per return a six-nonths’ course of your 
Vegetine. 1 am very eatisiel with them. They havo 
already mado such a wonderin! 
difference to my complesien, and 
it is lovely.” 

Miss A. J. R., of Great Rucseil 
Street, W.C., writes :—"' Peace 
send me a box of your Vezetine. 
J have had a me box, and my 
face is so much better that £ shall 
keen on with them fora time.” 


tine most eatisfactory.  VPlease 
send me another box tor a th.ce- 
miuths’ course.’? 

Mr. E. I. B., of Long Satton, 
Lines, writes :—Will you please 
send me another box of your 
Vecetine, as the last box did m> 
somnuel gaol??? 

It is not: surprising. therefore 
that thoussmds of people in all 
parts of the world are daily ap- 
pitas for this amazing Beauty 


’ 


eeret. 
The effect of Dovid Macqueen’s 
Veg tine on the complexion is so 


its value after once using it. 
When people who have cuff 


from muddy, p'mply, or de 
skins see their faces ber 
clear and beautiful day by day as 
they leok in the mirror it is no longer possible for them 
tu doubt. David Maequeen’s Vegetine creates Peanty— 
eveates it from within by Natural and Scientiiic mei 

People who use Vegeting cannot hive a bad comp 


WHERE TO CET VWECETINE. 

David Macqueen’s Vegetine is sold by all Chemi-ts ard 
Stores, ire'uding every branch of BOOTS CASTi 
CHEMISTS, TAYLOR'S DRUG STORES, TIMOTHY 
WHIEPE CO... LEWIS & BURROWS, PARKES 
DRUG STORES, BISHOP'S DRUG CO., cr direct 


‘and port free frum the David Macqueeu Co., Paterne-ice 


—Unnaturally High Colour—Blotchcs—Pasty Coin: 


plea con—Coarseness—Greasiness— Wart of Coluur. 
The Beunts 
and it must ultimately entire:y do away with ihe use ot 
cosmetics. . 
Already the use of face creams, lotions, washes, and 
similar ‘aids’ to ‘ Beauty’? has been discontinued by 
thousands of men and women who, by the use of David 


y Seeret is undoubtedly a wonderful diceuvery, | 


Macqucen’s Vegetive, havo discovered Low to obtain 


Beauty by Natural and Scientific means. : 
The most remarkable thing about the new treatment is 


Row, London, E.C,, at the following prices :— 
ONE MONTH'S TREATMENT ...... Is. 13d. 
THREE MONTHS’ TREATMENT... fs. Sd. 
SIX MONTHS' TREATMENT......... 45. 6d. 

THE FREE TRIAL GFFER. 
Bat remember yon can test the new treatment and 

WILL Cost YOU NOTHING, David Macey 


Veg-tine has chang: d the whole world for thoes wh 


nese rendered anhappy by their bad complexions 
eS ittoduy. fudessthiva moutu you will have 
acer s beolutely feee from spot er bleraish. 


set ; al 
that an improvement in the complexion is noticed almost ' 


David (facgueens 


Send for it now. You can try it to-day Free. 


“4-DAY BEAUTY SECRET” FREE 
COUPON. (PL 1s 611) 

To Tiz Davip Macevresn Co., 
Paternoster Row, London, B.C. 

Dear Sirs,— Ulease send mie, tree 
charge or obligation, a d-day Trial Su 
Davip) Macgueen’s Famous Viustis 
BEatTy Secner, ; 
T enclose a penny stamp to pay (ho pustege 

of same to the following address; 
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“Why are white kid gloves like an overdone steak?” Ladies only may answer. ww 
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She revered very few, as a matter of fact, but David 
Inglis was one of the few. His young bride was 
another. 

Mrs. Wex knew of, had connived at, a woman screened 
in David Inglis’ flat, the night Durward Kenyon was 
murdered mysteriously in a hasement of a house to let. 
Mrs. Wex fad been to Hallard’s Cross since then; 
had been a quict little figure, very unobtrusive in 6 
back pew, at the wedding of Mimi and David. 

And they still talked at Hallard’s Cross of the vicar’s 
wifo, who had disappeared—some said had been drivon 
from home years ago, and Mrs. Wex had heard the 
talk. But they spoke in more kindly fashion now of 
John Hume since he had been stricken with paralysis, 
thongh little was scen of him, a curate now doing 
most of the work. But they said of him that he was 
much more human than he was. 

And the old women over their tea in their little 
cottages waggled their heads and hoped that the vicar 
might be spared long enough to be a grandfather. 

-Old village ladies have a way of looking ahead, 
and they love, most of them—bless their hearts—to 
anticipate the coming of little lives into the world. 

Away at Hallard’s Cross, they were hoping already 
that it would be a boy. Most folk liked a boy for 
their first, and they reckoned—if it were a boy—they 
would christen him David after his father, and John— 
after his grandfather. But if so be it were a girl— 
would they give it the grandmother's as well as the 
mother'sname? Thc old ladies at Hallard’s Cross, who 
discussed this over their tea would then shake their 
heads sadly. 

“She came like a fairy into the place!”’ sald one 
of them once. ‘When they thought my little one 
wouldn't live, she was ’ere day and night!” 

“ And she went away,” said another of the tea-party, 
“more quiet and silent than a ghost. And she won't 
be an old woman, if she’s living to-day. Mind you, 
Miss Mimi wasn’t twenty on her wedding day.” 

But the old ladies, shaking their ie sorrowfully, 
reckoned that if it should be o girl they wouldn’t 
somehow give it the grandmother's name. 

The cab rolled on through the streets of Paris towards 
the hospital where John Jarvis lay. 

They had given John Jarvis a room to himself in 
the hospital, which, endowed by a generous and 
patriotic Englishman, had a number of 8 specially 
reserved for English people resident in Paris. There 
vee English as well as French nurses on the 
staff. 

When the hospital was reached Farmer Jarvis went 
alone to his son’s beside. An English nurse met him 
and his guide outside the private ward. 

“* He’s recovered consciousness! ’’ she whispered. 

“Thank God!” whispered the bent old man. 

John Jarvis was smothered up in bandages. He had 
been slashed, stabbed, bashed, and kicked by the 
Apaches of the Malmaison district when he fought his 
fight against odds like a lion at bay, when in the very 
thick of it he had caught a maddening glimpse on 
the outskirts of the crowd of the ghoulish woman he 
had been shadowing, Madame Frayle, the woman he 
believed to be the human key to the mystery of 
Maisie’s disappearance. 

He had seen her, when he was fighting for his life, 
back to a wall, but unable to got at her, get her by 
the throat, and wring out of her where was the woman 
he loved ! 

Farmer Jarvis bent over his son. 

“ Jack, it's dad—don’t you know me? I’ve come 
to you, my lad!” 

“Dad!” His lips shaped rather than uttered the 
words. His eyes pecped out from bandages. 
f®“ Nover mind about talking, lad,” whispered tho 
old man. ‘So long as you know I’m here. Mrs, Wex 
come along with me. Please God, we're going to 
have you well and strong again yet. But don’t you 
talk, eke long as you know I'm with you.” 

“ Dad ee 

“ Don't you try to talk, my boy!” 

** Maisie——” 

“Those that know her won't believe ill of her, 
Jack!” 

* God—hless—you—for saying that, dad! But— 
it’s hard lying here—when I want—to find her—my 
Maisic—when I looked like finding her!” 

John Jarvis closcd his eyes tightly. 

“Colville, dad, of Scotland Yard—I want him— 
tell him-—the Malmaison district—Madame Frayle— 
I saw her—shadowed her—was shadowing her—when 
the pack of curs went for mc—it was a tough fight— 
tell Colville—Frayle had dyed her hair black—darkened 
her eycbrows—she's put on flesh—Ict ’em search the 
Malmuison district for her—she’s a fiend.” 

* Quiet, lad!’ whispered the old man. 

“God give me back my strength—my wits—if I 
could get my hands round her throat—I'd forget— 
she’s a woman—I'd have it out of her—where my 
Maisie is—what’s been done to her—and then I'd. ? 

* Steady, my lad!’ implored the old man. 

It was terrible, the agony of the once strong giant 
now helpless as far as his body was concerned as an 
infant in arms. 

“Only Ict me—get a grip on her throat—I don't 
leave go—till I have it—out of her—woman though 
she be—but she’s not a woman—a swine ——” 
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“Steady, Jack! We want you well and strong again!” 

This seemed to quiet John Jarvis. He, too, hun- 
gered for health and strength. He gritted his teeth. 
Then the nurse came and whispered to Farmer Jarvis 
that he must stay no longer. Her patient must have 
absolute quiet. John Jarvis was by no means out of 
the wood yet. 

“My lad,” whispered the old man, “I’m staying 
here—Mrs. Wex is staying here—till you're better. 
Don’t you worry more than you can help——” 

“Mrs. Wex, dad! Grit—there—and heart ! Give 
her—my—love! Tell- Colville—if they won't let me 
sec him—tell Colville that Mrs. Wex might be able 
to help him—she knows Frayle——” 

“You must go!” whispered the nurse to Farmer 
Jarvis. “I really oughtn't to have allowed you to 
stay solong. For his sake, you must go! ay 

“Tl give your messages, my lad—every one of "em. 
God bless you! I shall be with you, every moment 
they'll let me, and always close at hand ! ” 

* God bless you, dad—for coming !” 

The old man bent down and kissed his son on his 
bandaged forchead. Then went slowly from the room. 
But hope had been re-kindled in his heart. 

* * * * * . 

Some time after David was returning to his hotel 
and Mimi. He had gone with Mrs. Wex and Farmer 
Jarvis and found rooms for them near the hospital. 
He had been present when Farmer Jarvis had given 
his son’s messages to Colville. So that woman, who 
once occupied a flat opposite his in Bewlay Street, 
carrying on 4 nefarious traffic under the guise of a 
beauty specialist, Madame Frayle, was in Paris, and 
suspected of being at the bottom of Maisie Rickards’ 
disappearance, suspected, at least, by John Jarvis. 

And Mrs. Wex had also been present when Farmer 
Jarvis had given his son’s messages. 

“That ca ‘orror!”? she had whispered. ‘‘ Only 
let me git at ‘er—little 'un though I be—and not as 
young as I once was!” 

Colville would have preferred had Farmer Jarvis 

iven the messages to him in private, but the old man 
ad spoken them out straightly and simply in the 
presence of the others. 

David, feeling more hopeful now about John Jarvis— 
the man who helped to clear away misunderstandings 
between himself and Mimi, was just about to enter 
the private sitting-room at his hotel, where he had left 
his bride writing home to the vicar of Hallard’s Cross, 
when a ripple of tresli laughter reached him. 

“Good heavens! I know that laugh!” His own 
face broke into a smile. There was sosnething 80 
tonic and refreshing in the laugh that had reached bim. 
“ Peggy Fossall’s!” 

He entered the room sharply. And there, sure 
enough in the flesh, was Miss Peggy, dainty and 
impertinent from her fair head to her exquisitely shod 
fect, seated characteristically on the edge of a table, 
swinging her daintily-stockinged feet. 

“Here's a surprise for you, David!” cried Mimf. 

Peggy slipped from the table and wrung his hand. 

“Week-end ticket! Hope you won’t vote me a 
beastly nuisance—shoving myself on you. If I am— 
you've not been married long, you know—bundle me 
out, neck and crop—and get on—with your spooning ! 
But ’—her expressive face went grave—" tell us!” 

Mimi had told her what had taken David to the 
hospital. Mrs. Wex and John Jarvis helped to 
clear away misunderstandings in the dark days before 
their marriage; but Miss Pegay was the one who had 

roved one too many for Phebe Kenyon, though it 
locked as if, in doing so, Peggy had sacrificed the love 
of the big, simple, Pha business-wise man who had 
grown to love her—Bramley Basildon. 

But Peggy did not wear her heart on her sleeve, 
though there wcre moments when a pensive look crept 
into her dancing, laughing eyes. 

“Thank Heaven!” whispered Mimi, when David 
had told that there seemed hope now that John Jarvis 
might live. ‘I shall go round presently and see 
Mrs. Wex—how like her to come—and Farmer Jarvis!” 

“Me—too!” chimed in Peggy. “ Now, you young 
people, tell me all about your foolish selves! ” 

They did, and Peggy chaffed them in her old, bright, 
inconsequent way most unmercifully. But she was 
much more than froth. 

“David,” interrupted Mimi scriously. ‘ Peggy’s 
come almost straight from Hallard’s Cross,” 

That was Peggy! She’d gone to the stricken 
man at the Vicarage to cheer him up, a mixture of 
mild whirlwind and a ray of sunshine. 

. “You—all over, Peggy !”’ said David, in his strong, 
sincere way. 

“He's happy,” said Peggy brightly, “to think 
Sl happy. He scent all manner of messages, 

ou're not to come back yet. He wants you to enjoy 
yourselves—most people only have a honeymoon once 
in their lives—though I knew an old Turk of a fellow 
who had three—and some don’t have the luck to 
have any at all’’—just for a moment the pensive 
look came into her eyes, but she was quick to smile 
it away—‘ Where are you going on to, after Paris?” 

“We were going on to Monte Carlo.” 

“ Shove a louis on the red for me! ”’ requested Peggy. 

“ But,” went on David, “ Mimi and I want to be 
sure that Jarvis is clear of the wood first.” 


Warr rnping 
Tunz 15, 1911. 
It to Monte Carlo that Cru es 
was on! o that Shington--the -re 
Mark Cru shington—had journeyed rather eule.-1,|: . 
Don’t I just wish I could just come with v..°* 
sighed Pe “Nuisance or no nuisance. “\; | _ 
oh, I say—tlest we forget! I ran up against th. - 
cat, Phebe Kenyon, in London——” : 
David's mouth went hard. Mim! winced. 1°. 
Kenyon was once engaged to David Inglis, had |r.’ -n 
it off cruelly to marry a rich man, and then had un 
such coils round him, after her husband's murder, : = » 
the woman, mother of his real love, Mimi, as a j. 
that she had all but forced him to marry her—ti. 


en, 
’ 
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Betty Hume. 

Mimi was sure of David’s love; knew now th: tie 
story of his second engagement to the cruel, Li anitul 
siren-woman. Nevertheless, her name had aw.'. 4 


painful memories for both of them. 
It was Phebe Kenyon who had put the 7.)!i-> 


the track of Betty Hume on Mimi's weddiny nu 
And it had been a close thing ! ~s 

“TI don’t want to drop gall into honey—hons 1. yg 
honey!” said Peggy. ‘But she's a cat, t!> 4 


horrid cat it’s ever been my misfortune to con... 1 
—and I’ve seen some in my time—and so it’s jus: as 
well to look out for squalls!” 

She slipped back to her perch on tle t.!! 
kicked her heels rather viciously. 

“She was with that old parchment-faced su! « r— 
old six-and-eight-and-rob - the - dovil - of - his - i. - — 
Gideon Lang. But—as the policemen es. !y 
keeping my eye on’em, my dearyoungcouple. ‘Il. . 1¢ 
up to no good!” . 

More memories crowded through both Davids +d 
Mimi’s brains. Through David’s a memory of 9 ) vl: 
in Havaslam’s ring, of Rupert Lang’s ghast!; - . «te 
in the dressing-room afterwards. . 

And Peggy—clear-sighted Peggy—was 11,1! 

Away in London, an old man who had Jot hi only 
son, the apple of his eye—scoundrel thoveh he bod 
been—and a woman, who had been robbed of the ton 
her passions had desired, wero up to no good. wut 
they were waiting. 

The old women at Hallard’s Cross over t'eir toa 
waggled their heads and anticipated the day when 
the vicar should be a grandfather. 

And Phebe Kenyon and old Gideon Lanz \.:re 
waiting for this time also. That would te ther 
time also. And before that another oj portunaty 
might present itself—if they could find out whi! id 
become of Betty Hume! It had been a close thins— 
on Mimi's weddingday ! 

“* Up to no good !” repeated Peggy, kicking her h 
again. ‘Saucy, aren’t they?” This referred +o 
her stockings and shoes. Not Phebe Kenyon sad 
Gideon Lang. “ Coadhington sale. But Poo 3 


got her little eye on’em. Don't you bother your levis 
with them. You just go on honeymooning till you te 
tired of it—or moncy’s run out. Strikes me the 
money ll run out first, young people. Nis hts 
trot along and see doar Mrs. Wex and poor uld Parier 


“Bob's flouris il 
making pots of money! I wish we could he’ 
Maisie Rickards for poor John Jarvis. Let's js! 
and cheer up his father. Better than doing noth 

* * * * , 


“How do you like your new quarters, ¢ 
Pretty wall-paper, isn’t it, dearie? You ci: ! 
much from the windows, but the room's cl. 
and that’s the main thing!” : 

John Jarvis still lay in hospital in Paris. ~' 
making progress, but eating out his heart, brave od 
strong though it was. 

But this was Marscilles. 

““I¢’s different from the other room!” sxil \ . 
Rickards, speaking like a little child. * The « 
room that I seem (o remember sometimes.” 

“Yes, dearie. It’s what I call a more ‘ars 
handsome room ! : 

The ghoul was with her again—Madame I 
For Maisie Rickards was worth almost her weiu'’ i 
to Madame Frayle now. The great Mark Cii~ 
was said to be close on a millionaire, and Cit. 
was not far distant at Monte Carlo. 

Aud as well as being almost worth her “« 
gold, Maisie Rickards was beloved by Jobe: - 
on whom Madame Frayle had sworn resense | 
chance came her way. She lool-ed like gratis) = 
her lusts—lust of revenge and lust of morcy. 

But, though she had thought him dead, shes 
she had scen him die, shot down by an Ajacls | 
Madame Frayle had since becn disillusicne:| 
Jarvis lived, and they said he would live now. ' 
many days must pass before he could quit th: 
hospital. 

‘And in the meantime, Madame Frayle, ri 
hidden in Paris, had sent Maisie with another 
of the Malmaison quarter to Marseilles, joi!” 
afterwards. Paris had become too hot. a 

Maisie, with hardly any memory, only fk 
and a kind of instinct that made her contin« |'s 
for John Jarvis, of Scotland Yard. Some) 
her brain secmed to have snapped, that ghact | 

(Continued on page 916.) 


For the best reasons I will give ten pairs of scissors. Mark postcards “ Steak.” (See page 920.) 
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Small deposit gets this set at once. 


“FITZROY” SUITE 


7 Pieces, 


FOR £8 19s. 6d. EASY TERMS. 
DELIVERED AT ONCE. 


HIS unequalled bargain is our most recent introduction. This 
suite is the outcome of a popular demand for combined 
comfort and style. Note the Louis style shape of the small 

chair, and the “All-over” upholstering of the Easy Chairs and 

Settee. This Suite looks rich in our Store, and will look even better 

in your home. Deposit will get it at once. Don’t wait, order now. 

This splendid set is perfectly finished in walnut or chippendale 

colour; springs and stuffing are best quality; the Tapestry artistic, 

and the upholstering and woodwork thoroughly done. 
colour tapestry you prefer. 
you door, 

If you don’t require this offer, there may be some other furniture 

you want, Let us send you our Post Free Catalogue. 
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Say what 
We pack free and pay carriage to 
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Am bio 


RE, 


INSTANT RELIEF ASSURED. 


A FREE Test is best. You can try LOMBIO 
NOW. You will be grateful ever afterwards that 
you have read this announcement. 


LOMBIO is equally good for ECZEMA and 
BURNS. 


FREE COUPON. 


A FREE Full Week’s 


Supply 


will be sent you on receipt of 
3d. in stamps for postage and 
packing to 


L, LOMBIO DEPOT, 
18 WELLS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Pearson’ s  Weenly sncvertlnenntat Supplement, 


Wherever you 
live, cur keen 
prices & easy 
terms are for 
you, 


THE GRAVES 


DELIVERED 
te all Il approved ) 
wees Order. . 
nce payable 
Boost reer id 


‘LUDGATE’ SUIT 


fe absolutely the lest word in popa 
Geatleman!y gocd wearing Suit ia c: 
Cenote successful and satisfactory iaitc 


seepriced Tailoring pericction. 


Ths 
csished by all the puin‘s which 
it is cleverly cut, carcfully 


tailored, end trimmed and finished ia pe eee! taste for the present season. 


THE MATERIAT 


the most fashiouabie der 
jote, Hard-wear!nZ 


S we arc maliog up 
— this season inc’ ide 

asin Tweids, Chav. 
Yorkshire Sutlinges, 
Worsted Berges, an.! Piain Black ord Bloa 
Wicunas, and other faurics of warranted reil- 
ability aad smact and geutlemaaly appearance. 


QuR GUARANTEE Qor Gimplified 

Self - measura 
Form Is included w't!, the Patterns, and we accept 
fall responsibility for making your Suit in every 
way to your entire satisfaction. Ifyou arein any 
way disappointed we eball instaatly refund your 
mocey ia full withuut any deduction whatever. 


Say lf Lightor 


Gark Patterns 
are preferred. 


“GRAVES”: 


SHEFFIELD. 


EVERY GENTLEMAN who arprect- 
————— ates Sty isi, 
Corzect Tailoring at Economical Priced 
should send for our New Gelection of Guiting 
Patterne at 35/- and 62/., DELIVERED for 
small payment with order and the balance by 
Easy Monthly instalments If you are satisied, 


FREE FOR POSTCARD Simply send 
your nawe 

and address and ask for Patterns. v ew for 

ward a Full Range of Cloth Sumpies cr 

cloth Icngths now belng made t: 

most favoured colourixgs and si: 

stylish and gentlemanly ¢esigne of the Sean, 


2/- In tne & 
Ciscount Cosh 
with Oisers 
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in Poris when she was left alone in a room with Mark 

Crustinwton by Meclaine Ross, when she broke away ; 

from ]is horrid embrace, fell, and streck her head. PEGGY S$ ONLY HOPE 

Something svemed to bave snapped, or to have been e 

stunned, which had never since recovered its viisiuy. | We pay 2s, 6d. for’ each paragraph accepted for 


Telling How a Little Child's Life was Saved, 
“ NINETY-NINE! Ninety-nine/ Ninety-nine /" 
Wearily the child repeated the phrase that hx} 

grown so familiar during the last fow weeks, Ever 

day the kindly old doctor would come and take ot 
of his bag the funny looking instrument with ru!tv-r 
tubes and thin, shiny ear-trumpets. Each ti», 
he moved the end of it to a fresh place on her waste 
little body she had to breathe deeply and say 

“ Ninety-nine.” 

And mother would stand by the doct»:, 
staring at him eagerly. 

“ Just a minute, Mrs. Robson.” 

The doctor had finished sounding her and 
beckoned to her mother to leave the room. As shoe 
lay on the thin, hard couch by the window she heard 
the doctor trying to shut the door, Ho did not 
know that the latch was broken. 

“There is nothing as yet to be alarmed about,” 
she heard him saying. “A bad attack of mea-le, 
such as she has had, often leaves some wea!:niess 
behind. At the same time, there is no doult that 
the bottom of the left lung is slightly ativcted, 
You simply must get her away. What she 
wants is a week or two in the country.” 

“Can't manage it? My good woman, you mst 
manage it. I tell you, it is life or deat). ’ 

At the sound of the word “ country” the clil's 
heart beat rapidly. She had never scen it. Dut 
one of her playmates had a picture-book of v..-t 
meadows with daisies and buttercups and wild 
flowers and cows and sheep with their little huals 
and no railings and no keepers. 

Of course, it couldn’t really be like that,"beoss9 
books always exaggerate, but it must he love'y. 

Father came home that evening looking more 
tired and worn than usual. When he heard what 
the doctor had said he seemed to grow anzrv. 

“What's the good of him talking like thet?” 
he demanded. ‘He might just as well say tat 
we ought to buy a motor to take her out in. 

“Can’t you borrow it somewhere, Jim ? —_ 

“ Borrow it! Why, I borrowed all I cou!l -ix 
months ago, when I was out of work.” 

There was no answer, and Peggy knew |v 3 
funny little mufficd noise that mother was cryin: 

There was a sudden knock at the door. 

“You go, Jim,” said mother. “I think its 
the man ir the gas-bill.” 

Mother came into the room while father tl’. | 
outside. They could not catch what he wass11' 
but presently father entered. a 

“Come in, sir. This is my missus, and tats 
the kid. This gentleman——” he said to mot. 

But then something seemed to catch in is 
throat, and ho stopped. 

“T have just seen Dr. Stanton,” said the strane 
“and he recommended me to call here. [ante 
commissioner of the Fresh Air Fund, and have enw 
to say that if you would like to entrust your dan tier 
to our care she shall have a fortnight it 
country at a farmhouse. There will be no exer’ 
to yourself from start to finish 

Peggy was never quite certain what happes a 
after that. Through the vision of a pretty drt 
house with a thatched roof, standing by itsel': 
away from other houses, and surrounded by ll t.2 
delights of the picture book, she seemed ty sev it 
father gripping the hand of the stranger. 

Father’s face looked funny. 

* * * 

Far away, in tho well-to-do suburb of a provi! 
town, a man was sitting by his fireside. i 
well-nourished children were in bed ard t 
evening meal was over. 

The man was filling his pipe. , 

“Yes, dear,” he said to his wife, “ I have kno’ 
off the evening cigar. I’ve decided to deny m: 
this little luxury and send the money I save 
the Fresh Air Fund. Just thin‘: of it, ten shill: + 
will send a child to the country for whole fort. * 
Somehow, I can’t enjoy a cigar when I sce in | 
smoke the vision of some wretched slum © 
crying to me for a glimpse of the country. 

There are no expenses of management for tis I 
Air Fund. All expenses are borne by the pr 
Mcssrs. C. Arthur Peurson, Limited, the Daily tie, 
Limited, the Standard Newspapers, Linnted. 
the Ragged School Union. There 18 no, oi u 
of class or creed. Ninepence pays fora days Nal) 
for » child; £8 2s. pays for @ complete party, (i - 3 
with the necessary attendants. Subscripisons si" 
addressed to the Hon. Secretary, FA F., sh te 
Weekly, Henrietta Strect, London, W.C, an’ o 
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acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms m2) 
had on application. 


And at mome-iis whea she seemed to grow ci arer 
in her mind and bedame excitable, the ghoul, to Whom 
she represented moncy and revenge, fell back on the 
dope. 

“How would you like a little company, dearie 2?” 
whispered Madame Frayle insinuatingly. 

“What?” asked Maisie. “People to come and 
sce me? Will John come?” 

“No, not Jarvis, dearie! You've been dreaming. 
There's no such person. But a nico gentleman, to 
have a little bit of supper in this room along with you, 
and a talk and a chat.” 

“A nice gentleman ? What gentleman ? a 

“A friend of the lady of the house you're staying {n. 
A nice, pleasant-spoken gentleman. A_ nice little 
supper, and a glass of wine—a quiet, happy little 
evening together—-” 

“What do you mean?” 

Maisie’s brain sccmed to have half-awakened. The 
light of dawning reason and horror kindled in her eyes. 

She clutched = hands to her forehead. 

“No, no!” she whispered. ‘Good heavens, no! 
Not that awfu! man—you brute, Ict me go! How dare 
you!” 

A vision of a room, of herself struggling with a man— 
that man, Mark Crusbington—had shaped before her. 

Sho scemed to be living through it agein. She had 
sprung from the couch on which she was leaning back 
listlessly when Madame Frayle had crept into the 
room, and begun to whisper. 

She struck at emptiness with her hands. 

“John!” she screamed suddenly. ‘‘ Help me—it’s 

our Maisie—help—y ou foul fiend, Mark Crushington— 
let me go— ” 

oe Urr ! ” 

Madamo Frayle was on her, one hand over mouth. 

- “Stop it, will yer, you shricking little Jezebel! 
I'l do for you if you don’t!” 

“You, too, Madame Rose!” 

Her brain was still confused, flickering. It seemed 
to Maisie now that Madame Mose had appeared on tlie 
scene and had come to Mark Crushington’s assistance. 

3ut she was wrestling in reality with a worse, more 
evil woman than Madame Rose—that woman, Madame 
Frayle! 

“Will you stop it?” 

Maisie was weak, physically weak ; but she broke 
away from the woman’s clutoh. 

“John!” she screamed, and rushed to the window. 
It was murky and barred, and the outlook was over 
the roofs of houses and chimney stacks 

“John!” 

Her brain scemed to be waking. 

She reached out to smash the window, but Madame 
Fraylc was on her, and flung her to the ground. 

“Tl do you in—if you're not quiet !” 

The big, awful woman was knecling on her chest, 
keeping her down. 

“John!” 

A faint whisper. 

Madame Frayle was tugging a bottle from out her 
anderst:irt. There was a pop of a cork. Then, 
keeping Maisie still by the sheer weight of ber big body 
as sho knelt ov her, she saturated a handkerchief, 
and pressed it over the girl's mouth and nostrils. 

Soon all was quite quiet. 

The house of crime in which it had happened was 
almost a replica of the house of crime in the Malmaison 
district, Paris ; set in a vice-ridden quaticr of the great 
seaport, Marsei!les. 

Madame Frayle glared down into the girl’s grey 
face, after removing the doped handkerchief. 

“This sort of thing won't do!” she whispered. 
** Never known her so violent before—her senses seem 
to be coming back to her! And when that happens— 
and yet she's worth her weight in gold—I must make 
’ay while the sun shines, You'll have to be Lied 
frequent and often, Mr. Mark Crushington—and 3cu're 
not so far away—at Monte Carlo—whether youl! ‘ave 
to como to me—or me go to you—or whether it would 
be best to do business through a third party —provided 
the third party can be trusted not to play dihenesie— 
that'll ’ave to be thought cut. But this sort of thing 
won’t do. Never known her so violent Lefure. 
*Ollering out ‘John’ at the top of her voice. Drat 
and rat him! Why didn’t he die?” 

(Another instalment next week.) 
A STIRRING EMPIRE HYMN. 

A s1irngina Empire hymn that is going to be 
largely sung has just been issued from the Gentle- 
woman offices iu Long Acre. It is entitled “* Our 
God, Our Country, and Our King.” 

One of its verses runs: 

© Oh, Country! Pareat of the Free, 
Great Mother of a widespread breed, 

Strengtlien our weakeuviag panoply, 
And gird us for our necd!”’ 

The words of this hymn are written by Alfred 
Edmonds and the music by James Glover. The 
price of both words and music is one penny. 
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We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped addressed envelope ts tnclosed, 


A CONVENIENT PLATE. 

Tue crescent-sha plate, shown in the {filustra- 
tion, {s a very useful addition to the dinner-table. 
It is specially convenient for holding salad or 
vegetables, as 
it leaves more 
room than 
the ordinary 
ae round plate, 

and, as its 
shape allows It to fit in cluso to the plate, it does not 
take up much extra room on the table. 


e 


FOR TESTING GOLD. 

Tue acid uggd by jewellers for testing geld is 
extremely powerful, and has to be very carefully 
handled. To prevent any considerable quantity of the 
acid being spilled, a specially constructed bottle is 
employed. The stopper of this is made of glass, and 


contains a long glass rod A, which es down the 
centre of the bottle. When an article of jewellery is 
to be tested, the stopper is simply removed, and the 
article is touched with the point of the glass rod to 
which a very slight quantity of acid has adhered. 
Cold is not affected by the acid, but imitation metal 
turns green. 


es 
KEEPING COOL IN SUMMER. 

Notstxa ia more refreshing than a shower-bath 
when the warm weather arrives, but few people care to 
g° to the expense of having one specially fitted up at 

ome An 
inex pensive 
and excellent 
shower-b ath, 
however, s 
quite —_easil, 
made. A 
you require is 
a length of 
hosepipe and 
the rose from a 
watering-can. 
Fit the rose to 
one end of the 
piping, attach 
the other 
end to the : 
water-tap, and you could not wish for a more efficient 
shower-bath. 


eet 


SHAFTS ON WHEELS. 


A norse harnessed to a pair of shafts to the ends 
of which are attached two wheela, is a siyht that may 
. have puzzied 
visitora to docks 
and seaports. 
The shafts in 
question are used 
to draw agricul- 
tural machines, 
such as reapers 
and rakes, down 
to the docks. 
When machines 
arc ex ported their 
shafts are re- 
moved and 
packed away to 
save space, 60 the 
owners provide 
temporary shafts to transfer the machines from the 
warchouse to the ship. The whcels are attached 
a an the shafts to be brought back again from 
the docks, 


* 
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WEEK ENDING 
June 15, 1911. 


‘GLAZY” PIG BORN HERE. 


t Life Among the Ironworkers of the Black 
is ° Country: is Really Like. 


Tne insistent baying of o decp-throated horn 
near at hand rouses the ironworker at five-thirty. 
‘As he leaps from bed he hears the distant sounds of 
other horns and sirens and whistles blown to wake 
the thousands of his fellow-workers in other iron- 
works in this black country which he knows so well. 

In half an hour he has to be at work, but he 
lives so close to the furnaces, and he takes so light 
abreakfast, that the time is ample. At ten minutes 
to six he passes through the work-gate, his pipe 
well alight, and when the starting horn goes at six 
be commences work immediately. 

If he is a filler he goes behind the furnaces. If 
he is a furnaceman he goes to the great sloping 
sanded in front of them, Let us make these 
terms quite clear. 

FILLERS FILL THE FURNACES. 

The furnaces are eight in number and one hundred 
feet in height. The internal diameter increases 
from the top down to what are termed the bushes— 
some thirty feet from the bottom. From the 
busiies to the hearth or bottom the diameter 
givadily diminishes. 

The work of the filler is to charge the furnaces 
et tle top with the coke and ore and other mincrals 
Which go to form iron. The furnaceman’s work is 
to tap the iron at the bottom and to mould it into 
pig-iron bars of equal length. 

Let us follow the fillers for a little. One passes 
v3 dragging behind him a hugo iron barrow across 
iron plates that stretch from loaded waggons to a 
heist which lifts man and barrow to the top of the 
{:raaces. We seo that the truck is loaded with 
\ ilo ore and that he has it weighed before he 
caters the hoist. 

We go with him to the top and follow him as he 
1 !'s his waggon to the throat of one of the furnaces. 
il» tips it up, and its contents rattle on to a huge 
i lishaped contrivance which stops the mouth of 
tiv furmace. 

EVERY MAN DROPS IN A TON. 

Another man has been before him with ironstone, 
one with coke; now one comes with lime, and a 
fvurth with what are termed forge “cinders.” A 
: is touched, the “bell” sinks for a second, 
1" minerals drop into the furnace, and the ‘‘ bell” 
rv ings back into place, 

Kuch of these men has dropped in from 
fiitecn to twenty hundredweights of some mineral— 
-wla ton is a very decent load for a man to pull, 
evea in a barrow so balanced that it runs easily. 

I{ you observed carefully you would note that the 
rim in the little weighing-office was particular 
lout having the ore-truck lightened a little. He 
iv' liad his instructions to sco that soft iron was 
wanted from, say, No. 1 furnace and hard iron 
tion No. 5, The others were to produce hematite 
Iron, 

“Tho burden ”’—that ia, the quantities of the 
Various minerals with which the furnace is regularly 
ic! differs in each case. 

"he filler, who travels from furnace to furnace 
his loads, has to take note of the changing 
en” and work accordingly. He may pull 
Icads, but he is something more than a nicre 
sour. He is a man who has to use his brains all 
day long. Considering that he fills and drags for 
a considerable distance, above and below, somo 
tucnty trucks a day, he works for every penny he 
receives, 
PREPARES A GREAT SANDBED. 


_ The furnaceman’s work is not so laborious, but 
is more dangerous. His jirst work in the morning 
is to prepare the great bed of sand. This bed 
slopes from the front of the furnace, and, with the 
sid of wooden moulds attached to a long handle, he 
and his mates proceed to transform that sandbed 
into a maze of channels and grooves. At least, it 
seems a maze to you, but it is no maze tohim. He 
knows perfectly what he is about, and a very alert 
and skilled workman ho is. 

Lcfore the work of moulding is completed his 
Wife or mother or daughter appears with a hearty 
breakfast for him. ‘The ironworker is a fino 
tivncherman, He has the reputation also of being 
a wizard with a beer-can. If you wait for a couple 
e bived you may understand why he drinks a 

cal of beer. 


At cleven o'clock the bed is ready, and he taps 
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I want a special hint for keeping cool during the hot weather. 
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the furnace. A long sharp pointed bar of metal 
is driven through the clay which has been employed 
to plug the tap-hole. Carefully that plug is broken 
out. ‘Then comes the molten metal. It winds its 
sinuous way, according as he directs, down this 
open channel, down that, into this set of grooves 
(or “* sows ”), into that other, travelling steadily, 
serpentlike, a giant controlled. There are few more 
a sights than the filling of a furnace bed at 
night. 

The heat in which these men toil is intense. On 
® summer day it is almost insufferable, and the 
thirst promoted alike by the heat and by tho 
sulphurous fumes from the pig-iron must be 
quenched often. To pour water into bodies 
heated as thcirs are is to court illness. Water with 
oatmeal added is less dangerous—or so say Scots 
ironworkers, at least. But Scotsmen swear by oat- 
meal at any time. 

NOT A HEAVY BEER-DRINKER. 

The one drink that alike quenches tho iron- 
worker's thirst and docs him no harm is beer—and 
plenty of it. To say that he is a heavy beer-drinker, 
however, without giving the reason, is to libel him 
quite wickedly. 

If you watch him as he stands beside the tap- 
hole you will seo him suddenly divert the flow of 
molten metal into a new channel. To you there 
scems no difference between the stream now and 
the stream a minute ago ; it appears the samo red, 
molten, sulphurous flow. But it is his business to 
tell iron from “‘ slag” or refuse. 

The slag is poured into iron trucks, and, when it 
has sct, is conveyed to the slag-heap and tipped 
there. When the stream slackens you see your 
ironworker ready with a long bar on the cnd of 
which is a piece of clay. Swiftly he stoppers the 
hole, and Icaves the furnace again to do its werk. 


ALWAYS WORKS ON SUNDAYS. 

To raiso the pig-iron bars and placo them in 
trucks, again to prepare the bed and tap the 
furnace—that completes his day's work. Ho 
finishes at six in the evening, and a night shift then 
gocs to work, Seven days a weck he works year in, 
year out, 

He is paid by results, whether he is filler or 
furnaceman. As the market prico of iron rises 
or falls so does his rate of pay per ton. His wave 
for the work depends upon the yiekl of the particu- 
lar furnace at which he works. If it works well so 
much the better for him. If it chances to go 
badly, as furnaces will do at times, he gets less. 
But he is guarantced a minimum. 

It occasionally happens that a furnace is worked 
at too high a temperature and throws many tons 
of “glazy” pig, which is wortiless. That is 
where the guarautce of a minimum wage, whatever 
the yield, protects him. 

By seven o'clock he is washed and fed, but he 
spends his evening quietly. He is too hard-worked 
to go far afield in the evening or to keep late hours. 

Ho is one of the best fellows you could meet; a 
good husband and father, as a rule, who hands 
most of his weekly £3 10s. or £4 (it may be as much 
as £7) to his wife. And he is a lover of ail kinds of 
snort, ‘That is proof that he is a straight, 
clean man. The real lover of games is always a 
straight man, 


oO — 


“WHEN THE PIE WAS OPENED.” 

As everybody knows, Ameriza is the home of the 
freak dinner, and the zoolegical pic that made its 
appearance at an entertainment at Sherry’s faiaous 
restaurant in New York the ctlier day was mercly 
the latest of a serics. 

An cnormous pic was wheeled into the room, and 
when it was opened a cat, a frog, a lizard, and other 
creatures appeared, being one for cach guest. 

On ono occasion a gentleman who had more 
money than sense gave a modern rendering of the 
nursery rhyme, canaries taking the place of black- 
birds. However, the experiment was not a success, 
the birds being too frightencd to sing, and they 
merely made themselves a nuisance. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of these living pies 
was that served in a New York restaurant a few 
years ago. With great difficulty an enormous pic 
was placed upon the table, and when the crust was 
cut a famous dancer stepped out. 

Kings of various kinds are very fond of the pie 
idea. After making their pile in the Western States 
they go to New York to spend it. and a favourite 
way is by giving freak dinners of onc sort or another. 
On more than one occasion guests have had patties 
placed before them which contained costly 
jewels. 


Anecdotes 


Can you give mie vice 


KING GEORGE— JOKER. 


about His Majesty that Show He 
Possesses a Clever Wit. ° 
Axttuovucn King Gcorge is the most orderly, 


methodical, business-like Sovereign in the world—a 
real sailor King, in fact—he is nono the less a 
merry monarch. 


No man loves a joke more. 
In the nursery he was known as the “ right 


Royal pickle.” Nothing could quench his love of 
fun, or his sense of humour, not even the awe- 
inspiring presence of his grandmotler, Queen 
Victoria. Once, when lunching at Windsor, his 
conduct called forth a reprimand from the Queen. 
Shortly afterwards he repeated the childish offence, 
and this time he was bidden, as a punishment, to 
go under the table until he was yaoi 


For some ten minutes Queen Victoria kept him 


there and then, thinking he had been punished 
enough, asked him if he felt ready to benave as he 
should. A hearty treblo voice from under the 
table assured her he was now 


repared to behave 
with the utmost propriety. ‘‘ You may come out 
then,” said Quecn Victoria. 

There was a convulsed chuckle underneath the 
Royal table, and then there appeared, crawling along 
the carpet, a little figure absolutely naked. His 
mischievous mind had suggested this ingenious way 
of giving his grandmother a pleasant surprise, and 
he had spent the time under the table, where he was 
supposed to be meditating on his shortcomings iu 
propriety, in quietly divesting himself of all his 
clotlics. 

What Queen Victoria said to this little naked 
chermb, or what other form of correction slic in- 
vented, history does not relate. 

When he went to the Britannia he did not leave 
his sense of humour behind. An older cadet, 
resenting some suggestion from Prince George. told 
him, after the manner of boys, “to teach his grand- 
mother to suck eggs.” ‘“ You can’t teach my 
grandmother much!” was the quick retort. 

In those days his jokes were mostly of a practical 
kind. An apple-pic bed for the first lieutenant, 
composed by his Royal hands out of two marlin 
spikes, necessitated his being punished with the 
stoppage of all leave for a week and extra studies, 
His pranks ashore at Dartmouth are remembered 
to this day. 

The shops were his special mark. A perplexed 
chemist would wake up in the morning to find, 
sticking out over his shop door the long variegated 
pole which denotes the business of a barber ; while 
the neighbouring barber would discover, to his 
astonishinent, that somchow or other he was 
trading under that symbol of the pharmaceutical 
fraternity, the pestle and mortar. 

The same spirit camo out during his famous 
cruise on the Bacchants. A medical officer on one 
of the ships of the squadron to which the Bacchante 
was attached, annoyed everybody by his effeminate 
and dandified airs. His particular offence sceins to 
have been an insistence upon afternoon tea, Just 
before the Bacchante sailed for Japan from .\us- 
tralia, Prince George slipped on board this officer's 
ship, and for a quarter of an hour was very Lusy 
with a brush and a paint pot. 

When the officer returned to his cabin he found, 
much to his annoyance, painted on the door in neat 
letters ‘* Ladics only.” 

He has always loved the well-worn jokes of the 
sea. When he made his tour on the Ophir to 
Australia to open the first Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment he took an active part in the celebrations 
that always aitend the crossing of the line. 

Amidst roars of laughter be allowed himeclf to 
be seized by King Neptuno and his attendants, 
and after being laihered with a mixture of white- 
wash and blacklead, and shaved, to be ducked in 
the big canvas bath by a number of blucjackcts, 
who filled the rdles of “ bears.” 

His sense of the ridiculous is extraordinavily keen, 
and on one occasion, at Icast, got the be:ter of his 
dienified reserve. A Mayor of a Canadian town, 
who happened to be a Frenchman, had prepared 
two addresses, one in English and one iu French, 
both of which he proposed to read. : 

At the last moment he was told he might dispense 
with one of them. Arrived in the Royal prescnec, 
he became so confused by these eleventh-hour in- 


structions that he began to muddle up the two 
languages indiscriminatcly. For a few inooieats 
the Princo listened solemily. and then th. ily 


broke out laughing. A few Lindly w ords, hoaweve!s 
put the Mayor at his case. 


a: 
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DAINTY BISHES. 
* Prult Salad. 

Take any fresh fruit— 
strawberries, cherries. bananas, 
and pineapple. Stone the 
cherrics, cut the bananas into 
slices, the pineapple into Ccice, 
cover with caster sugar, mix 
with a glass of maraschino or 
cher brandy. Cover with 
Bottled fruit can be used 
when fresh cannot be obtained, and mixed 
with bananas, which can be bought all the year 
round.—(Rcply to C. R.) 


FOUR GOOSEBERRY DISHES. 
Gooseberry Trifie. 

Wipe, top, and tail one pound of gooseberries, 
ard stew with sugar till tender. Allow the fruit to 
cool, then pour it over a layer of sponge-cake 
placed in a glass dish. On this pour a custard 
made from three-quarters of a pint of milk and 
two eggs. A little whipped cream may be piled 
on the top, if desired. 

Gooseberry Tart. 

Yake small green gooseLerries, wipe over with 
a small cloth, top and tail them. Place half of the 
prepared fruit in a picdish, then add the sugar 
(according to taste), a little cold water, then the 
rest of the gooseberrics, cover the dish with a good 
short crust, and bake in a hct oven. 

Gooseberry Jelly. 

Wir, top, and tail the gooseberrics, and place 
them in the preserving pan, cover with cold water, 
ylace a lid or plate 
over the pan and allow 
tiem to stand for an 
hour. Then place the 
pan on the fire, bring 
the gooscbcrries slow] 
up to the boil and boil 
for twenty minutes. 
Next strain the juice 
uway from the goose- 
erries through @ fine 
hair sieve, and to every 
pint of the strained 
juice allow one pound 
of preserving sugar. 
Put the juice and sugar 
into a clean preserving 
pan, and bring it 
quickly to the boil It. 
should set in twenty 
minutes, but occasion- 
ally takes a longer or 
shorter time. The jelly should be well skimmed | 
while it boils so that it may look clear, and should | 
be poured into clean, dry jars and tied down with 
preserving papers. 

Gooseberry Jam. 

To ts pound of fruit allow three-quarters 
of a pound of preserving sugar, and to every thrce 
pounds of fruit allow half a pint of cold water ; 
wipe, top, and tail the gooreberries, and place them 


whipped cream. 


irritation. 


seven and a half pounds 


at 1 and 4 p.m. 


in a preserving pan with the water, bring them up | 
for twenty | 
ken all the | 


to the boil very slowly, then boil gue 
minutes ; this will soften the skins. } 
gooseberries have boiled for twenty minutes, add 
the sugar and boil for another ten minutes. Then 
test the jam by putting 
the jam is done, and 
down at once. 
at Cakes. 
“~_ Take Ph ual 
minced, and coid mashed "eeeaey Mix well 
together with a small piece of butter or dripping. 
Form into small flat cakes, rub each with flour, 
brush over with milk, toss in flour again. Fry in 
hot fat. 
Green Peas Cooked In Indian Style. 

Shell a gallon of peas and place them in a jar 
with two ounces of butter, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, the same of caster sugar, a large spoonful of 
pepper, and three or four mint leavcs. Cover the 
jar closely, and stand in boiling water. Keep the 
water boiling until the peas are tender, then remove 
the mint, turn the peas into a hot dish, and serve. 


A PRIZE OF FIVE SHILLINGS 
will be awarded to the reader whosends in the best and 
most cconomical breakfast dish received before 
Thursday, June 29th. All recipes must state the 
exact quantity of ingredients and the price, The 
Editor reserves the right to publish any recipes sent 
fn. Address envelopes ‘“ Dishes“ Isobel, 
Peargon's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.O. 


should bo potted and tied 


a little on a plate ; if it sets | 


uantities of any cold meat, finely | 


Home Noles Fage 


Remember babics have nerves, and do not like 
being tossed and shaken continually. 

Nine-tenths of his time should be spent in sleep. 

At birth a baby should 


he will lose a little, but after that he should increase 
in weight, if healthy and properly eared for, from 
four to six pounds a week. 

The bottle-fed baby should have from one to 
two and a half ounces of modificd milk every two 
hours during the day and twice during the 7 


THE CARE OF THE EYES. 

Wren the eyes ache close them fer five minutes : 
when they feel dull and tired after reading or 
working bathe them with hot water followed by 
cold. This can be done quite easily by dipping a 
soft rag into very hot water and thoroughly bathing 
them. Then dash cold water into them. When 
wiping the face never rub the eyes, pat them dry. 

When the eyes are inclined to be weak they should 
be washed out every night with a weak solution of 
boric acid (one pennyworth of boric acid cissolved 
in a pint of boiling water and placed in a clean 
bottle). 

A little of this should be used mixed with one- 
third its quantity of hot water. 

To darken the eyebrows, take a small bottle 
of yellow vaseline’ (cost 2}d.), and with a soft 
toothbrush apply it every night to the 
eyelashes. This will soon darken them most 
succcssfully. 

Weak eyebrows and lashes can be strengthened 
by the application of cocoa butter, which should 
be rubbed on at bedtime. 


THIS WEEK’S SPECIAL HINT. 


Prevents Waste. 

Before taking butter from the paper in 
which it is wrapped, let it standina basin 
of cold water for two or three minutes, 
and it will come clean away from the 
aper without any waste.—(Prize won by 
Miss E. West, 35 Eldon Street, Darlington.) 


HINTS ON THE CARB OF THE BABY DURING TH FIRST SIX 
MONTHS OF HIS LIFE. 


Do not overfeed him. A baby’s cries are often 
put down to hunger when he is only crying from 


weigh from seven to 
During the first week 
buy a pasteuriser. 


bring to the boil. 


in it for twenty minutes. 


PI 


To Remove Freckles. 
Take glycerine, 2 ounces, lactic acid, 4 ounces, 


rose water, L ounce. Mix all together and apply 
to the freckles with a pad of cotton wool several 
times u day. 

Por the Hands. 

Avoid lifting heavy weights if you wish to be 
the possessor of beautiful hands, for lifting 
heavy things stretches the hands, making them 
larger and overfilling the blood-vessels. 


A Shampco for Blonde Hair. 

Take salts of lemon, 1 ounce; lemon-juice 
(strained), 2 ounces ; boiled water, 1 quart. This 
mixture will be both a shampoo and a brightener, 
and will not be found too drying for the hair. 

To Whiten the Hands. 

Take bran water, 4 ounces; peroxide of hy- 
drogen, 1 ounce. (To make bran water take one 
pound of bran and place in a saucepan, add one 
pint of water. Boil until the mixture is reduced 
to half, and strain.) 

Veronese Paste 

Is good for cpg aa softening the skin and 
preventing wrinkles. Take retined honey, 2 ounces ; 
strained lemon-juice, 1 ounce; the whites of two 
eggs; oil of bitter almonds, eight drops ; sufficient 
fine oatmeal to make the whole into a paste. To 
be well rubbed into the skin every night. 


To Make a Dry Shampoo. 

An inexpensive dry shampoo which will not only 
cleanse the hair thoroughly, but give it a beautiful 
gloss can be made by mixing two-thirds of corn- 
flour with one-third of powdered orris-root. Rub 
well into the roots of the hair and brush all the 
powder thoroughly out. : 


Conducted by 
ISOBEL. 


By a London M.D. 


The following will be sufficient for twenty-four 
hours’ nourishment : Six ounces of cream skimmed 
from a quart of milk, twenty-four ounces of boiled 
water into which two teaspoonfuls of granulated 
sugar have been dissolved, a pinch of bicarbonate 
of soda, and two ounces of lime water. 

All his food should ke pasteurised. 


then set in a saucepan of cold water and rapidly 
The saucepan should then be 
removed from the stove and the bottle left standing 


and allow it to cool. When required, the necessary 
amount for tue meal should be warmed up. 


Wrerk rypiws 
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HOME HINTS. 
A Man's Silk Hat 
Will look sicek and bright 
tivice as long if it is polished 
with an old silk handkerchief, a 
brush being used for the brim. 
To Keep Flowers Fresh 
When sending by post, 
cut slits in a potato and 
place the stems well into the 
slits. Packed in this way the flowers will kee 
fresh for several days. ” 


SIX WAYS OF USING TURFs. 
To Brighten Up an Oilcloth. 

Rub with a rag wrung out in turpenting 
Beeswax and turpentine makes a good fleur pol: h, 
To Prevent Moths 

Sprinkle a few drops of turpentine into t6 
boxes in which furs or woollen goods ate =.o.ud 
for the summer. 
Spirits of Turpentine 

Will restore the brillianey to patent let) or 
shocs or boots. Vip a rag into the turpeutioe ood 
polish the leather. 

To Drive Away Mice. 

Soak rags in turpentine and place rear ths 
holes in the floor or walls through which t).ey vo 
When Making Starch | . : 

Add a 1ew drops of turpentine to prove:t te 
iron from sticking. 

Delicate Colours 

In washing materials will not fade if beore 
being washed they are soaked in te:id water ty 
which a few drops of turpentine have been aided. 
When Clenning Sto 
Steps and Heariy:, 

Mix the vi 
hearthstone oer 4 
ochre with thin st 
instead otf wats:, 


vt. 


This causes it 4 
stick to the .: 
and it will mt 


washed OfF so uri 
with rainor be ti! 


It can b : 
St es off,and the st..-. 7 


done quite cheaply like this: Tnere is no need to i 
Place the feed in a bottle, and keep clean on 4 
longer. 


To Remove Si-vics 
from Brow. woes. 
Then remove the bottle, 


Rub the be 
with a slice of tas 
potato or a rg diact 
in methylated s)3 
then polish in to 


ordinary way with brown boot polisu.—(4cj/4 tv 
* A Constant READER.”’) 

A PRIZE OF FIVE SHILLIAGS 
will be awarded to the reader who sends in 19 
best I[-usehold Hint received before ‘Vues. 


June 20th. All hints must be novel and o1 vr i> 
the housewife to whom economy is a nec iy. 
The Editor reserves the right to publish oo7 
hints sont in. Address envelope “ Hini- “ 
Isobel, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Site G 


London, W.C. 


GROWS NEW HAIR IN THIRTY C21 


Most men take baldness as something inevit: * 9. 
as though it were a kind of Income Tax or Water 
Rate—though why, it passes undersiandir 5, 
There is no more reason why hair should ce:-- *? 
grow on the top of the head than on the sides of 
the face—and most men have to shave to tlc ead 
of their days, or wear a beard. Ifyou aro fi. 5 
the hair growing grey or getting thin in pate‘ » 
buy a bottle of Harriett Meta’s Hair Tonic ax¢ 
use it according to directions. As a business 1s 
you know the value and the meaning of a 

uarantes. Well, the chemist who sells you ‘+ 

ottle will give you his own personal guaran'2é 
that Harriett Meta’s Hair Tonic will prevent y: “7 
hair from falling out, grow new hair on the bad 
places and turn the grey and faded colour to a 


wy 


fa] 


natural shade, or, gtve you your money bac! op 
time within tbirty days. You can grt . 

narantee from leading Chemists every sh Bi 
including: Boots, Cash Chemists, all branches; 
Taylor's Drug Stores, all branches; Timi J 
White & Co. Ltd., all branches. 

P.S.—Do not be too prejudiced to try this Beca 62 8 
ia a woman's preparation. 


I will give ten “P. W.” penknives for the best hinte. Mark postcards ‘‘Cool.”” (See page 920.) 
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LEMONADE FOR CORONATION FESTIVITIES 


250 TUMBLERS OF THE BEST FOR 2/6. 


An ideal drink for children and adults alike is 
Eiffel Tower Lemonade, made from the choicest 
Lemons the world produces. A 2/6 bottle requires 
to be sweetened with 8 lbs. of Sugar at 2d. per lb., so 
that the total cost of 250 half-pint glasses is only 3/10. 

This season’s Eiffel Tower Lemonade is made from 


choice Siciliam Lemons. Send to your Grocer 
for a 43d, bottle to-day, making 32 glasses, and 


try it for yourself, If any difficulty, send 43d. in 
stamps to Foster Clark Ltd., Maidstone. 


There are to be Coronation Festivities for the 
children in your district, Why not make a present 
of a glass of delicious, cooling, health-giving Lemonade 
to each child during the afternoon sports? How 
much it will be appreciated on a hot day! It is 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| such a long time for a child to wait for the tea bell. 


Sir,— Bognor. 

Allow me to inform you that, at the Episcopal Garden Party, held at the Palace, Chichester, by 
the Lord Bishop of Chichester, last week, when there was a very large gathering, more Eiffel Tower 
Lemonade was drunk than anything else. Thinking that you might like to know this. 

Iam, yours faithfully (Name withheld by request). | 


Eiffel Tower | 
emonade! 


FREE — ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
CTiis beaut ful Meet. Gold Fill 4 
A Signet Ring Free to itiodicas 
new eatslogue., Sen han.e, 
uddres-, and [.0. for 104. for 
engraving initial ard postage 

T o-tnitial | tertwiined 
Is. Id, 


grim, =1) 
}, 418 to 423 Strand, Lov.-lon, 


SANDOW says: 


PLASMON 


is the essential food 1 


tp Now in >S / have so long wished 
@ Black Rubber. —_ for. I would never be 


Our guarantee—your headache gone in ten 
minutes, or your money back. Avoid dubious 
“headache powderg”—Kaputine is the safe, 
sure, quick cure. 
Dr, Andrew Wilson says: ‘* Have examined 
the Kaputines and found them to contain 
nothing af all likely to prove injurious.” 
Sample freeto realsufferers for chemist’s name- 


KAPUTINE 


Aerdd. (‘Sept a ce) 18 tor 1/- 


|.» Manc. 


The Black-rubber ‘ Wood- 


Milne’ marks another step 


nn NEATING’S 


in ‘ Wood-Milne’ value. — 
Res 
ents "POWDER Though so soft and resilient, PLASMON & PLASMON COSOA, 
LLU this new heel offers a wearing gp. 1/4 2/6 
quality which makes it the , ’ : 
most truly economical of all PLASMON OATS, 6° 
rubber heels on the market. —— 


PITTI 


“ IMPERIAL 
LBYBSR is absolutely English 
ufactare. Jewelled eacape- 


In men of aliages. Why not write fc. iy free Book, 


Ok RAIGHT OFFER Wo od-Milne = aoe oN ls 


and get fit by the standard, screntif'c method of curing 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, LACK OF Vicotit, 
WASTING, DEBILITY, VARICOLELR, et Kus, 
fufe, simple, No stomach i.e8, het sin, « 
TER electricity. No fati ving 7 H « 
A Gict rules, no change o oftim: or 
in ¢ 
4 


cnt an aesured reator, 
patientasny. I rend c 
tree in plain envelope for 2 stumps jcotac 
this paper. A.J, LEIGH, % 

London, W.C. Eetablished 25 years, 


Make a point of seeing the 
Wood-Milne ‘ Esyfix’ tip—a 
tip you can easily ‘fix yourself. 
Your Bootmaker can show you a 
variety of Wood-Milne Heeis and 
Tips—Betier let him fix you a pair. 


im together. With o 


straight offer like 
# thie why boy 8 


The name Wood-Milne on any 
heel or lip is your safe guile, 


SHEFYIELD. 


(5 
TRY TELE-QUIDS TO MAKE QUIDS. 

On the first page of this number you will find a 
reproduction ot a TELE-QUID that has won for Mr. 
Ryan tho substantial sum of £50. By just a few 
minutes’ thought this fortunate reader has assured 
himself a pound a woek for a year, or a splendid 
nest-ogg in view of the almost inevitable rainy day, 
or perhaps just simply anenjoyable and much more 
comfortabl> and expensive holiday than usual. | 

It’s worth your while to try this new pip acer 
TELE-quIDS. Thestory told this week is t hat Mrs. 
Biaks wanted to scare her neg! :ctful husband by 
sending him a telegram. What shall she say ? 
Shall she rouse his jealousy ? Shall she frighten 
him by some sham disaster to the children or 
herself? Or shall she threaten to come down to 
sco what he’s up to ? 

These ideas suggest all sorts of TELE-QUIDS. 
You'll find the form to be filled up on page 93. 

35 YEARS’ SOLITARY CONFINEMENT. 

My readers will recall our recent story of the 
life of Jesse Pomeroy, the American convict, 
who for thirty-five years has scen onl the 
faces of his warders, and lis white- haired 
mother. 

I have received an exceedingly interesting Ictter 
and newspaper cutting from one of my readers 
in Vancouver, telling how Pomeroy has just 
received his first visitor in thirty-five years. The 
cutting is from the SeaTrie DaiLy TiMEs, and 
reads : 

“For the first time in thirty-five years Jesse 
Pomeroy, Massachusetts’ most famous prisoner, 
has spoken to a human being from the outside 
world. The legislative committee of Massachusetts 
has visited him, and according to the members, 
Pomeroy spoke as a man of education and refine- 
ment, giving no hint of the impulse that caused 
him, when fourteen years old, to butcher a playmate. 
Asked if he minded the solitude, he replied : ‘ Yes, 
but I appreciate the little liberty I have. The 
bright spots in my life are the visits from my 
mother. ‘The prison has become my life, and I 
have become used to it.’ 

“The shutter on the cell door was then 
dropped and Pomcroy went back into the 
solitude from which he will probably never again 
emerge.” 

Such a story, tragic to the last degree, can 
hardly be realised in England, and I still hope that 
the last days of the unhappy man will be spent 
in the sweet air of liberty. 

ROTTEN ROW. 

J. B. L. wants to know why the ‘ Rotten Row” 
in Hyde Park is so named. 

As a matter of fact, it is not quite certain, J. B. L., 
what is the exact derivation of this famous resort 
of the é’ite. Some people say that it comes from the 
ol! Norman Ratten Row, or roundabout way, being 

he way corpses were carricd to avoid the public 
thoronzlifares. Rather grucseme, perhaps. Anctier 
explanation, which fits in more with modern 
ideas. is that it comes from the French Route du 
roi, or way of thé King. Lastly. it may simply 
come from rotten, referring to the solt material 
ae ie the road is covered. Take your chcice, 
ev. De se 

NOT SO AT ALL! 

REPLY to A. H., of Catford. Since you were the 
fir-t to see the purse, and to actually pick it up, 
you are entitled to any reward, and the friond or 
friends wit you have no more right to a share of 
the reward than any of the people walking about 
the road at the time. 

Your friend, you say, claims half the amount to 
wich you er: entitied, on the ground that he was 
with you at tie time of the discovery. S 1pposing 
you had dropped, and lost. half a sovereign instead 
of finding the purse, would he have considered it 
right to share your loss with you? If not, then 
why should he be entitled to share your gain ? 
FULL OF FICKLENESS. 

Anxious has just turned sixteen, but already 
es has wounded him. Ie writes: ‘ There is a 
girl whom 1 like better than anything in the world, 
but I am a bit too shy to tell Ler E love her dearly, 
aud the worst of it is, another chap takes her out 
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and buys her chocolates. She lives about two 
doors from me, 80 I have every opportunity of 
seeing her. Now, sir, which do you think is the 
| best way of telling her how I love her ?”—— | 

Well, Anxious, if you take my advice you will 
“wait and see.” Opportunities are clways coming 
to those who will learn to bear their troubles 
patiently. , There is one thing I may tell you, 
though, as an old married man, and that is girls at 
fourteen to sixteen are the most fickle things in the 
world. They are very sweet, very charming, but 
they are just at the age when all the world is full 
of romance and fiction to them. In a few years’ 
time they will realise the world is full of cold 
realiti:s and hard facts. 

HARD-BOILED EGGS AND HAREM SKIRTS: 

Tig latest feat of my lady readers in regard to 
sclving riddles has been the finding of answers to 
the question, “ Why is a hard-boiled egg like a 
harem ski:t?’—a question I put to them the 
other week in the Footline Contests. 

Porsonally, after the skill they have exhibited in 
solving other riddles, I did not expect this latest 
question to puzzle them much, and it didn’t. 

One smai:t reply that a lady reader submitted 
was to the effect that the resemblance would be 
found in the fact that both come in for a lot of 
“chipping.” 

Another lady suggested that a hard-boiled egg 
was like a harem skirt because “ It should have been 
taken off long ago”; and a somewhat similar 
solution given by a third reader was that both are 
like in that “ Both are the ‘ latest out.’ ” 

But perhaps the best of all the replics I received 
was the answer sent in by a lady who gave it as 
her opinion that a hard-boiled egg is like a harem 
skit ‘‘ Because you can’t ‘ whisk ’ it.” 

DO YOU LIKE CINEMATOGRAPHS ? 

Tis was tho question I asked in one of the 
Footline Contests the other weck, and in response 
I have reccived a very big batch of postcards. 

Aftor going through these carefully, I find that 
the majority of the readers who took part in the 
competition favour picture theatres very much. 

The readers who objected to the cinematograph 
failcd on the whole to express themselves in a very 
bright or original manner. 

Their chief objections I gathered related to the 
injurious effects the pictures would probably have 
on the eyes, the monotony of tie programmes, ond 
the influence that many of the pictures, notably 
thoso dealing with criminal escapades, were likely 
to have on the younger spectators. 

The postcards in praise of the picture theatre, as 
I have indicated, were much more brightly written. 
Here is one clever example : 

“At picture theatres one escapes the hump- 
engendering queue of the humble theatre-goer, and 
is sure of a good seat. Inside one gets tabloid 
tragedy, concentrated comedy, and filtered farce 
without the weird and wonderful King’s English of 
the average actor, or the twenty-minute waits 
between acts. Above all, they give money’s worth 
in return for money.” 

A very brief but witty reply which I must quote 
was in tho following terms: 

“T like picture theatres. They are so refreshing 
aftor our local cricket matches—the figures move.” 

The names of the winners in the Footline Contests 
appear on cover page opposit:. 

THIS CONCERN. YOU PERSONALLY. : 

ComE now! ‘this will never do! On looking 
through our books I find that you have not yet 
sent your subscription to the Fresh Air Fund, I 
don’t wish to be unduly inquisitive, but I would 
like you to tell me the reason. Pcssitly you have 
not yet had time to send it. It can’t be that you 
have not had the ninepence. Again, it may be 
that you feel we chan’t need |y our subscription this 

ear, which, of course, is an altogether wron 
impression. N ot only do we need it, but we nee 
it twice as badly as we did last ycar. 

I shan’t attempt to disguise the fact that this 
is a very special year—tnis year of the King’s 
Coronation—and you will have unusual calls on 
your purse. There will be all sorts of local celebra- 
tions to which you will lend your support, and it is 
most worthy of you todoso. But nee don’t lose 
sight of the fact that there is at least one small 
person living in the deep shadows of a great city 
who depends on youyes, you personally—for a 
day’s joy such as he or she has never Lefore known. 

You have subscriptions to pay for local festivitics, 
T know all about that. But surely you can give 
ninepence or a shilling lcss, and ict this modest 
sum purchase a day’s freedom for o slum child. 
* Agreed,” you will say. ‘‘ But how on earth can 


\ 
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ninepence more or less make any sub=tautial 
difference to the Fresh Air Fund ?” 

That is the danger of it. If everybody t!ousht 
that way there would be no Fresh Air Puiu, 
Every single ninepence means one child. Think of 
that. You send ninepence, and you make youiself 
ge ae for one c!ild’s happiness, 

on’t, please, put it off any longer. T.et’s hivy 
your ninepence, or shilling, or five shillines, or 
whatever you can afiord at once—now—t)-1': ;, 
Once it is sent you will {cel all the happier for it, 
the little child whom you benctit wiil feel all tia 
happier for it, and we shan't have to botLer yuu 
any more. 
PRESH AIR PUND FIGURES. 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £939 5s. 43, 

Mrs. Bancroft, 5s.; E. A. Boston, £1 1s.; Roland 
Walter, 2s. 6d.; Anon., 58.; Mr. Kendal, 1s.; Ope 
Case, £1; A. H., 9d.; Leslie, Frank, and St y 
Qs. 6d.; 1. C., 43. 6d.; P. P., 1s. Gd.; G. F. Mi n 
£2 28.; A Lover of Children, 1s. 6d.; C. Sapsford, 1s; 
Royal, 6d.; A. Mother, 5 oly NS Maze 
R. G., 9d.; 8. M. B:, 38.; Sinbad, LV. Basty, 
£i 103.; J. A. Theobald, 1ds.; F.C. Tilby, £10; Pati 
la. 6d.; Colin Campbell, £2; A Friend, 2s.; Anon., ts. 
F. Hayes, £1; A. Alexander, £2; Anon., 9d.; F. Bass 
is; Corpl, F. K. Luxford, India, 7s. td.; Ro Mt 
Saunders, 1s.; J. Roessler, 9d.; 
W. H. G. Camberley, 63, 3d.; J. 8 
Britten, 33.; A. E. and C. E. B., 33.; M. C. 
Whittingham, 10s.; A Friend of Children, 
Schaper, 9d.; A. J. F., 9d.; H. J. Bulley, 4s. 6d.; Mrs. 
A., 33.; M. Bognor, 23. 3¢.; W. 8. F. A. 

Friend, 63.; R. H. R., Od.; A. Jayne, 33.; C. 
worth, 103.; Miss Renard, 1s. Gd.; F. A. F. J. 
A Lover of Fresh Air, 1s.; Railway Guard, 
Dunicrmline, 1s. = OA Worker, 9d.; A Cane 
Soldier, 43. ‘1d.; Treg, 11s.; Miss Mayfield, 6: 
N. M., 9¢.; Standard Silver, 28.; W. S. Mayne, £1 
A.W? Sheffield, 9d.; Two Well-wishers, 23. 3d.; Roza 
tion Days, 2s. 3d.; H. .. £1; Miss Mack, £1, il 
Vattersall, 33.; Anon., 1s. 6d.; Two Englishwomen end 
two New Zcclanders, 3s.; A Mother of Eleven, 6d.; 
Anon., 9d.;_ J. Michael, 1s. S. W., 73; A 
Working Men, 33.; Joan, 


” 


23 
an 


Doris, and Audrey, £1; 
. M., 1s. 6d.; J. Gray, 1s.; Anon., 43.; Deaus, 


33, 10d. 

Cottrcted: Saltman Club, 7.; Winnie Brice, 33.; 
Few Residents in Rickmansworth, £8 143.; C. L. M. 
Roxby, £1 103.; Misa Madge Sinclair, £1 1s. %; 
Corporal and Mrs, Hooper, 83. 8d.; In a bottle at 
Western Hotel, Livingstone, £9 18, 9d.; ‘VY. W. 1 
43. Cd.; Ship’s Compy., H.M.S. a 
‘E.R. Compy. Audit Ofiice, per T. Fincham 
The Bridge Winners Monkey, £1 2s. €d 
School, Bedford, £1 138.; Continental Hotel, 
ae Qd.; A. Endacott, 6s.; J, Simpson, 41 7s.; it 

yeppard, £1 43.; In Lady Frere, by Mrs. Hargre.. 
£3 1s. Gd.; St. Ronan’s School, per S. Harris, £2 
Audit Offce Staff, Gt., Western Railway, Paddingtoa 
ie Fvans, £3 63; BE. J. Lamy, 53.; Cay: 4. 
enny, 83. Bassum, £1 23. 


Grand (P.1W.) total, £1,021 7s. 9'd. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written on pst 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Wee..y, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

2. You may take part in any number of thee foot’ips 
competitions, but your reply to each must be wrilten Ou & 
separate postcard. 

8. Mark each postcard with the name of the competition 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand corm. Yoa 
will find this name in the announcement of the compc! ition 
in the footline. Provided these conditiors are fuifi d 
all the postcards may be eent in one envelope m :ked 
“* Postcard’? in the top left-hand corner, but each posturd 
must bear the full name and address of the sender. 

4. Allattempts must arrive not later than TuursJay, 
June lith. ; 

5. Each competition will be judged scpxratcly, ant the 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will bo awardsd ta 
the efforts consid>red the best. — 

6. In the event of ties for a money prize, the prize wil 
be divided, and, whe-e the awards are gifts, the prizes 
be awarJed at the discretion of the Editor. 

A GOOD IDEA.—If you sen‘ your atte™: [9 
in an envelope, inclose a contribution to 
the Fresh Air Fund. Piease! 
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Accident and Guarantec . - , 
. e« « « Corporation Limi:cs, 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliicntd 


Assets exceed - £2,250,00%'. 
Claims paid over £9,OCSO,vC an 


Accidentinsuranceof Piblic Liebilits 

all kinds. Motor Car. 
Emplogers’ Liability. L-ycess Bed Tris 
Fidelity Guarantees. Boiler ar dof. if 
Licence Iusurance. Inspection ai.- In: 
Fire and Burglary. SUTENL.. 
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Note.—A prize yor each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is wsed. 
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THE KING AND THE FRESH AIR FUND. 


—, 


NE day, in the year 1908, the King and Queen motored 
to Epping Forest, there, in a beautiful glade, to see for 
themselves how the poor slum children of East London enjoy 
a day in a green forest. Their Majesties walked freely about 
among their happy and humble little subjects. 


On leaving the Forest the King remarked : 

“It is a noble work the Fresh Air Fund is doing. It is 
sad to see the children in so much need, but a splendid thing 
to be able to get them into the country for a day.” | 


ereeness 
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The Fresh Air Fund. 


FOR PROVIDING POOR CHILDREN WITH COUNTRY HOLIDAYS. 


Promoted and conducted by C. Arthur Pearson Ltd, Henrietta Street. London. W.C.: «Standard News 
papers Ltd., Shoe Lane, E.C.; ‘Daily Express” Ltd., St Bride Street, EC, and The Ragged School: Union 


the country or at the seashore. 
Every town in the United Kingdom with a population of 90,000 or more 1s included in th: 

operations of the Fresh Air Fund—in all forty centres. 

The cost per child is only ninepence. A party of 200 children with the necessary adult atten 
dants is paid for by a cheque tor £8 2s. Od., and is, if requested, known by a name chosen by the donor 

So far as possible the children selected are those who would not otherwise get a treat, and children 
of all creeds are taken. 

During the last three years, in addition to the day outings, NEARLY TWELVE THOUSAND 
children were sent into the country, or to the seaside, for a whole fortnight at a cost of 10s, each. 

The whole of the money received in subscriptions is spent on the children, The management 
expenses are defrayed by the Promoters. ° 

The amount collected on this form must be sent to the Hon. Sec, “THE FRESH AIR 
FUND,” Pearson's Buildings, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and it will be acknowledyed in 
“ Pearson’s Weekly” as soon as possible after receipt. i 
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“CINEMA” CONTEST, . 
READERS were asked to give their reasons for liking 
. disliking Picture Palace Theatres. Watches have 
-en awarded to the following five winners, who sent 
i ue best contributions dealing with the above subject : 
‘RB. Anstis, Council ol, Great Bridge, Tipton; 
\ Duncan, 34 Broad 8, averhill; E. Gregory, 17 
} vutoria Avenue, Levenshulme; W. McCallum, _ 47 
| ‘sane St., Stirling, B. Wallis, 122 Elle ‘St., Hull. 


“MARY” CONTEST. : ; 

‘Excuses were wanted. for Mary the housemaid, 
‘ ho was discovered by ber, master. to have a soot 
virk on her face after sweep had been in the house, 
vid was expected to explain how it came to be there. 
i the following are the winners of the twenty briar 

. ines offered for the best excuses : ; 
tL. Bridge, 4 The Flats,.Windsor St., Brighton; 
+) Buchanan, 6 Cleveland St., Glasgow ; Ww. Clapham, 
\ Ramsey St., Bradford; R. Davidson, 133 Victoria 
\ is... Dundee; C. Dodds, 84 Forsyth 8t., Greenack; Mrs. 
1)--on, Croft Cottages, Outlane = heat degre T. Hall, 

1 Chatham Rd., Rock Ferry; W. Hamilton, 11 

td., Newport, on.; . of 52 Latebrook, 
Coalden Hill, Stoke-on-Trent; E. Holdway, 169 Elsen- 
im St., Southfielde; A. James, 24 Scrafton Rd., Ilford; 
\ Jones, 191 Wilmslow Bd., Rusholme, Manchester; 
J M. Jones, 8 Woodland ‘Terr., Troedyrhiw R. L. 
Jones. 139 Marsala Rd., Lewisham; H. Locke, 2 Barrack 
all. Fermoy, lreland; J. Longthorn, Friends Cottage, 
) C. McKay, 7 Pennington Bt, Baghy: Mrs. 
Horley; W. Reid, Craigmore, 


Skipton; 
andall, 36 Lumley Rd., Ho: 
Bena u tes ba Steer, 37 Connaught Rd., Lancaster. 
“NICKNAMES” CONTEST. 

Ciganktte-LiciTERS have been sent to the following 
ten competitors who supplied the most appropriate 
cricketing nicknames formed by using the initials 
of W. G. Grace: ‘ = i 

J. M. Craig, Ewingfield, Craigentinny, 
A. Harding, evioeh, St. Germans, Cornwall; Z 
ifaves, Greenfield House, Tai Bach, Port Talbot; E. 
ifeywood, 4 Churchyard Side, Nantwich; T. Morris, 
Carr Cottage, Melling, Liverpool; R. Phillips, Craig- 
> Works, Milngavie; E. W. Rope, The College, North 


Edinburgh; 


Results of Footline Competitions. 


Eshelby, Rosemount, 
Fowler, 5 Brelades Bay, Jersey, C.1.; Mra Harrington, 


Chichester; 


Parade, LowestoN; L. B. Rowley, Swadlincote, Burton- 


on-Trent; H. Walbank, 20 Chadwick Rd., Eccles, Man- 


chester; E. L. Williams, Pare Gwyllt, Bridgend, Glam. 


_ “PATIENCE” CONTEST. 
Iv this contest readers were requested to detail 


the best examples of patience they had ever encountered. 


Five Coronation souvenir spoons have been forwarded 


to the following winners : 


E. Arnold, 67 St. Mary St., Cardiff; G. Fairley, 47 


Abercorn Terr., Portobello; é. Griffin, 1 Cumberland 


d., Leagrave, Luton; Lintott, 67-Parrock St., 


3A. 
Gravesend; A. Little, 7’Ebury Sa., Belgravia. 


“DRESS” CONTEST. 
Tue best replies to the question, ** Why is a hard- 
boiled: egg like a harem skirt ¢” were received from 


the following ladics, each of whom is the winner of a 
pair of scissors : - 


Mrs. R. Dodds, 84 Forsyth St., Greenock; Mrs. 


Milward Crescent, Hastings; Miss 


Cranwell, Sleaford; Mrs. McAllen, Alexandra Terr., 


Miss O'NeiH, Carnlough, Belfast; Miss 
Richardson, 11 Haydock Rd., Liscard; Mra. Rutherford, 
88 bia a 8t., Montrose; Mrs. Scutt, 12 North 8t., Wick, 
Littlehampton; Mre. West, 7 Hurlingham Gardens. 
“ ALLITERATION” CONTEST. 

READERS were invited to compose an eight-line 
verse modelled upon the well-known alliterative poem 
commoncing, “* An.Austrian Army awfully arrayed.” — 
B. Whitby, 1 Tresco Road, Peckham Rye, was the 
winner of the half-guinea prize offered, and his attempt 


read as follows : 


Amorous Arthur, apt “ aside,” 

Bertha blushes, beautified ; 

Chats, caresses, chocolate cream, 

Dancing dubbed “ delightful dream.” 
Even engaged—excitement ends, 

Forfeits freedom, farewell friends } 

“ Goblins ’’ grabbed, gets ghastly ‘‘ qrub,” 
Heaven help him! Henpecked “‘ hub”? 


Result of Coronation Contest No. 6. 


Tie two pairs of Coronation seats offered in Contest _ This attempt was taken from column 2 of page 831 of our 


Shall we sit on form or stand on ceremony ? 


Sent by Miss A. Danes, 175 Trinity Road, Wandsworth 
Common, who nominated Miss K: 
Road, Balham, This atienerk 


co! page 831 of our issue dated May 25th. 


A Scotch “subject”? with an English object” waiting 


for the “ verb,” ** Come.” 


Sent by J. E. Smita, 72 King Street, Dundee, who 


‘ominated Mary Gittings, Maules Park, Broughty Ferry. 


teenyer, 11 Sarsfeld 
was taken from column 2 


issue dated May 25th. . 
We have agatn pleasure in awarding Corouation souvenir 
ns a8 consolation gifts to the ten competitors whose 
efforts came next in merit. The names and addresses of 
these competitors are as follows: 

Dr. A. Barnes, 1 Charlemont St.. Dublin; W. Dawe, 
4 Fairfax Terr., Devonport; Mrs. Hayes, 7 West Park 
Grdns., Kew; FW. Humby, 19 Clarence Cres., a 
C. E.’ McKay, 7 Pennington St., Rugby; W. R. 
Peacock, 50 Market 8t., Ilkeston; L. B. Rowley, Swad- 
lincote, Burton-on-Trent; E. Smerdon, jun., 4 Wol- 
borough St., Newton Abbot; W. Watt, 122 Gt. Western 
Rd., Gisagow; J. Whyte, 1 Doune Quadrant, Kelvin- 
side, Glasgow. 


Result of Exhibition Contest No. 7. 


In this contest Scottish competitors were asked to 
owplcte the following verse : 
Bold MeRae - 
Went out one day 
To shoot a bird or two; 
When he carre back 
They say that Mac 
The following were the attempts considered the best. 
. euclia pair of season tekets to the Scottish Exhibition 
yw has been awarded : 
Hfad shot the ‘* Vane’? cock through, 
Seat hy Mrs, JonnsTon, 7 Tanfield, Edinturgh, who 
nominat)d Margaret Johnston, of same address. 
Said birds had nine-lives, too, 
ut by A. J, Winson, 57 Airlie -Gardens, Hyndland, 
thissow, who nominated 
Sich pton, Renfrew. 


R. J. Corrance, Dunallan, 


Result of “Swim” Parrot Contest. 


The Prize of £6 for the best last line in this contest was 
awarded to W, Power, Molenstraat 10, Enschede, 
Holland, for the following : 


When Adolphus was down at the sea 
He went gaily one diy for a swim ; 
But a tramp ran away with his clothes, 
And the fesnot said gently to him : 

“The trousers may still * turn up.” 


Ten Consolation Gifts of 10s. each have been awarded 
to the following : 


E. Allen, 80 Arundel Rd.. Gt. Yarmouth; A. Burnett, 
104 Grosvenor Rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne; T. A. Davies, 
5 Forge St., Pentre, Rhondda; Rf. Durant, 30a Cato 
Rd., Ela ham; J. Hare, 38 Regent St., Brighton; S. 
Lively, 57 The Side, Newcastie-on-Tyne; T. Ludley, 43 


Garmet St., Middlesbro’; . Hoyes, Lombard_S8t., 
alway; E. V. Peberdy, Horsham Rd., Dorking; E. B. 
treeter, 62 High 8t., Grays. 
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No. 6 have been awarded for the following attempts : 


The Editress of Home Nores has the pleasure of announcing 


| MORE LETTERS TO MY SON 


that she has secured another series of the beautiful “ Letters to 


an eb ha SELENE 


} HOME 


(i Price One Penny. 


My Son” which aroused so much interest among the readers of 
Home Norss when they appeared last year. 
The present series consists of letters which were written at the 
same.time as the first series, but were held back by the author for 
various reasons of a personal character, and never published, so 
they ‘now appear in Home Nores for the first time. 
Begin reading the new series in this week’s 
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HOLIDAY STORIES. 


The following authors contribute 
to the June Nove, MAGazine: 


HELTN PROTHERO. LEWIS 
ANDREW SOUTAR 
BLANCHE EARDLEY 
SCUDAMORE JARVIS 


W. MOLT WHITE 
LADY TROUBRIDCE 

- 6 RANDOLPH-LICHFIELD 
Q. A. KENT 


—See the June Number of —— 


THE NOVEL 
MAGAZINE. 


Price Fourpence Everywhere. 


O29” This Insarance Scheme covers any person 


travelling as a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the first cluim only. 


womtwy | INSURANCE. 


£2 

£100 RAILWAY 

£1 00 CYCLING (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE aaa 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 specially guaranteed 
by T OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR. 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loudon, 
E.C., to whom not.ces of claim, under the following conditions, 
must be sent within seven days to the above address. 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the 
Z legal representative of any person killed by 
¢2 »,900 an accident in Gircat Britain or Ireland to the 
poussenyer truin in which the deceased was 
travelling as a passenger (iucluding post-office servants in 
railway sorting vans), aud who, at the time of such accident, 
had in his, or her, possess:on, the lasvrance Coupon on this 
page, or the paper in which it 1s, with his, or her, usual signa. 
ture, written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so long as 
the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
legal representative of such person injured, should death resvit 
from such accident within three calendar wonths thereafter, 
and that notice uf the accident be given within three daya 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 

« servant on duty, nora suicide, nor engaced in an 

& I OG tNeg:.lact, having thecurrent num! er of Learson’s 

Weekly on him, or her, at the time of Leing killed 

by a railway accident in the Cuited Kingdom, although not by 

an accident to any train in which he, or she, way be trorelling as 

a passenger, the legal representative oi the deceased will receive 

the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 

be signed or not, provided notice iv every case be given to THE 

OcksN ACCIDENT ABD GUARANTER Corporation, Limrten, 

86 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Poands will be paid to the leenl reprezen- 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by aceident while 
actually ridiiga cycle, provided thai deceased at the time of 
such accident had in bis, or her, possessiov, the Fusurance 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or 


ber, usual signature, wntten in ink or pencil. on the ce 
rovidedat the foot, aud that death occurred within tw 

Bours thereufter, and that notice was given of such accident to 

the said Corporation at above address w.thin three d fits 

occurrence. This paper may be ieft at his, or her 


abode, so long as the coupon is siz;ued 

One Hundred Pounds wil! be pai] to the legal representa. 
tive of anyove dying as the direct and sole resu't of injuries 
inflicted upon him jor her) within the United Kinscom by a 
falling aeroplane, PkOVIDED that death occurs withiu tweuty- 
four hours from the receipt of the injuries, that be (or she) 
shall pricr to the accident have sigued this Coupon-Insurance- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) shall 
notat the time be on the aeroplane nor engaged in aeronautics, 
and that notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within tlree days of its oceurrence. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, 
and entitles the bolder to the benefit of, and is subject to the 
conditions of, the ‘‘Qcean Accident and Gnarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,” 1890. Kisks Nos, 2 aud 3, 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to bo the pay- 
ment of a Prcmium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the 
Act can be seeu at the office of this Journal, or of the said 
corporation. No person cin recover on more than one ('oupon- 


Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk, 


Subscriders who have duly 
scription for Fa eRee. 


paid a twelvemonth's 
'S WEEKLY in advance to 


SMAI? oo ssssesscsseossacesosecssscsencsssertooseones 


Vil, 


Available from 9 a.m. Wednesday, June 7:6, 
until midaight, ThursJay, June f5i1, 19.4. 
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STEWED GOOSEBERRIES 
are delicious with Foster Clark’s Cream 


Custard. The rich Cream Custard softens the 
tartness of the Fruit. 


Cream Custard 


No dessert is so delicious or so convenient to serve; nothing ever. 
tasted better. Equally delicious eaten alone or with all kinds 


of Fruit. 
Sold in 3}d. and 63d. 


Tins. Also in 
1d. packets. 


. 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Readers 
of Pearson’s Weekly, 15/611. On receipt of P.O.for 6/6 
we willforward gdirect from our Looms to your 
address one of our REVERSIBLE “ PRUDENTIAL ” 


REAL SEAMLESS W 


ROYAL PALAOE 
STOCKHOLM, 


' Have you tried 
Brasso, and noted 
how quickly you 
obtain a 
high-class resultP 


ae eee Our looms, thus savin 
. f Soe the purchaser 


i) Sa 4 a middle profits. 
1 \ ie ~eteen OVER 400,000 
SOLD DURING 
on HE PAST 
Biee TWELVE MONTHS, 
P Money willingly re- 
4 B turned if not approved 
Thousands o! e- 
Z yes _Ordera_ and | 
nsolicited Testi- L 
Z moiols received. 3 
Z ith every Carpet 
we shall ABSO- 
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ae 
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Metal Polis 


tts. Sage eae 


Bedding, Table Lines, Curtains, etc., 
when writing. . N.B.—Foreign orders executed, packed 
Ts.tRcRaPHIC ADDRESS: ‘ECLIPSE, LEEDS,” Cheques and P.O.’s payable to 


F. HODGSON & SONS (ret2” scc° ernest: WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS 


